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MILTON GOLD* 
Toynbee: An Historian’s View of Art 


Arnold J. Toynbee’s A Study of History, the work of half a lifetime, 
is beyond question the most ambitious attempt to provide an historical 
synthesis ever undertaken by one man. Nothing less than the total 
achievement of civilized man is the subject of investigation; and to 
that end, Toynbee brings into being a vast assemblage of characters, 
diverse representatives of twenty-six civilizations present and past, who 
are made to re-enact Toynbee’s understanding of history through ten 
volumes, some five thousand pages of the grandeur and wreckage of 
human affairs. Certainly a tour de force of dramatic effect, a monu- 
mental contribution to imaginative literature, to say the least. 

Yet for all its scope, A Study of History contains a relatively simple 
plan—a “system,” his detractors call it—or in Toynbee’s words, the 
argument. In essence, his argument goes more or less as follows: 

It is a civilization (and Toynbee uses the term interchangeably with 
“society,” “culture,” or “world”) rather than any of the parts of 
which it is composed which is the proper, the smallest “ intelligible,” 
unit of historical study. All civilizations originate in “response” to a 
spiritual “challenge ” which calls forth the best efforts of their mem- 
bers. There is, moreover, a “golden mean” of difficulty, an optimal 
readiness for the acceptance of the trials of civilization, such as may be 
discerned in the case of Greece. 

Civilizations, once they arise, continue to grow in response to a 
series of challenges confronting them. Growth is not to be measured 
in terms of territorial expansion, which, when it occurs, is usually a 
consequence of the predominance of the military, a symptom of de- 
cline. On the contrary, the “real progress” of a civilization is a 
common development of inner experience, the quest for spiritual self- 
determination, “ aetherialization” in Toynbee’s terminology. 

During the period of growth, the actual creative work of the civili- 
zation is carried on by the very few, the “creative minority,” whose 
task it must be to convert the rest of society to their inspiration. To 
explain the means by which progress takes place, Toynbee again resorts 


* Milton Gold is Assistant Professor of History at the Newark College of Arts 
and Sciences of Rutgers University. 
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to a kind of psychological dialectic: “Withdrawal” and “ Return.” 
The creative individual withdraws from society to cultivate his in- 
spiration, whereupon he returns to society to lead it in the light of 
his discovery. In this manner the creative life of a society proceeds 
from challenge to response, withdrawal to return, the possibilities 
theoretically endless—until at some point a break in the mechanism 
occurs. 

According to Toynbee, all societies, except possibly our own, have 
undergone a “ breakdown.” It is a failure of spirit which is the source 
of social breakdown, of which geographical contraction or the loss of 
technique are to be understood only as the more obvious effects. Failure 
of spirit in a society begins as a loss of creative power on the part of 
the creative minority. The majority, in turn, responds by a with- 
drawal of allegiance and perfunctory “mimesis” without conviction 
of leaders obviously no longer inspired. The mimesis of the followers, 
more and more ritualized and mechanical, adversely affects a leadership 
become listless and irresolute, unable to master contemporary experi- 
ence and provide the creative solution by its own means. Thus the 
creative minority hardens into a “dominant minority ”; the disciples, 
coerced rather than impelled to follow, abused and disaffected, are 
transformed into an “alienated proletariat.” The society as a whole 
loses the capacity for self-determination; civilization is “arrested,” 
and finally, although not inevitably, the society may disintegrate. 

Civilization in the period of disintegration reveals a “schism of the 
body social into three factions ” symbolized as a “ dominant minority,” 
an “internal proletariat,” and an “ external proletariat.” Each of these 
factions undertakes a “characteristic work of creation,” respectively 
a “universal state,” a “ universal church,” and “the external barbarian 
war bands,” who ultimately conquer the first and succumb to the 
second of these institutions, and thereby prepare, almost by inadvert- 
ence, the coming into being of a new civilization. 

In the waning years of a civilization beyond recovery there de- 
velops a “schism in the soul” of the individual, “alternative ways of 
behavior” that Toynbee describes as abandon, promiscuity, excessive 
self-control (or its corollary, an inflexibility of commitment), the 
sense of drift, or the sense of sin. The best minds of the period, un- 
successful in their efforts to resolve current problems, turn to alter- 
native ways of thought. They begin to resurrect cultural themes 
irrelevant or inapplicable; they seek to avoid the exigencies of the 
moment by a projection of thought into the remote future; or very 
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often they cultivate a dubious romanticism of the primitive, an accept- 
ance or imitation of the rudeness associated with groups of the least 
cultural development, both within as well as without the society. 
Toynbee variously designates these fundamentally futile attempts to 
combat or to arrest the decline of civilization as “ archaism,” “ futur- 
ism,” and “barbarism.” (We will have more to say about Toynbee’s 
use of these terms when we examine his view of art.) 

For the civilization itself, there can no longer be any hope. What 
remains of its life is expended in a kind of rhythm of dissolution set to 
a “cosmic beat,” a dialectic of brief “rallies” followed by deeper 
“routs,” over long and meaningless centuries, until the society, weary 
beyond indignation and distorted beyond recognition, is either merci- 
fully overwhelmed by its enemies, or else with the attrition of time, 
dissolves into nothingness. 

Toynbee’s historical system reveals a careful reading of Oswald 
Spengler’s The Decline of the West—particularly as regards the rela- 
tion between art and society. According to Spengler, art is subject 
to a rigid morphology whereby, plant-like, all stages of its development 
are presaged in its beginnings. The task of the cultural historian in 
Spengler’s view is seemingly a simple one: he has merely to discover 
the dominant style in the arts at various intervals in the life of a civi- 
lization to anticipate the strictly necessary developments of the inter- 
vening stages. Inevitably the unique contributions of specific artists 
are in a profound sense irrelevant. What is more, even the succession 
of styles in the arts conceals a more fundamental reality: the expression 
of a civilization’s life impulses, from growth to decay. Thus art be- 
comes impersonal, a subject matter for the biologist, an explanation 
more than metaphorically in terms of the seasons or the ages of living 
things. 

Of course Spengler’s proposition has been dismissed as preposterous, 
a judgment hard to avoid, certainly—if this were all he had to say. 
But there is considerably more to Spengler’s theory of art than crude 
biological imagery: insights and intuitions of the very subtlest aesthetic 
sensibility, which the very weakness of his overriding proposition in 
fact encourages. 

Toynbee knows this. To be sure he takes pains to dissociate him- 
self from and to condemn Spengler’s preoccupation with a cultural 
biology. It is true, also, that given Toynbee’s pattern of history we 
may expect an interpretation of the arts at variance in major respects 
from that of Spengler. For, where growth is understood as discon- 
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tinuous and abrupt (as from “ challenge” to “ response”), the problem 
of explaining style in the arts takes on other dimensions. And with art 
the explicit property of a “creative minority,” we should be prepared 
for a discussion of art more circumstantial, intimate, and personal than 
Spengler’s theory apparently permits. Important too are Toynbee’s 
weighty claims for religion in civilization, to which art, in its finest 
moment, will be subordinated. Spengler, on the contrary, discussed 
religion as merely one expression among many of a civilization, its 
art magnificent at times, no doubt, yet drawing vitality and purport, 
not from its religious message which in any case is purely formal, but 
from the deep psychological roots of the civilization itself. 

On the other hand when Toynbee treats the nature of art in the 
period of a declining civilization, his differences with Spengler should 
be less noticeable. Few, if any, historians partial to cyclical interpreta- 
tions, Toynbee and Spengler not excepted, disagree as to the nature, 
if not the course, of decadent art, regardless of variations in termin- 
ology and outlook. 

However, the differences between the two men in matters pertaining 
to the arts are substantial, and ought to be reflected in differences in 
ancillary propositions each will employ to explain his views. And yet, 
as we examine their arguments more closely, we will come to see just 
how dependent upon Spengler Toynbee permitted himself to be—and 
at what cost in logic and clarity to his own position. 

Toynbee quotes Spengler with approval concerning the integration 
and the essential correspondence of all modes of human activity at a 
given time.’ He also accepts Spengler’s idea of a specific art conveying 
the characteristic ethos of a civilization (the culture of Spengler’s 
terminology). Toynbee cites sculpture in Greece and music in the 
West as examples, although he does not develop this thought any 
further. 

Toynbee also refers to a rhythmic pattern discernible in society, as 
did Spengler before him. For Spengler, reworking an idea first stated 
by Schopenhauer and continued by Wagner and Nietzche, differences 
in rhythm among cultures were a matter of tempo (for example, the 
Western tempo as allegro con brio). Toynbee, not sharing in this 
German philosophic tradition, appropriates (or misappropriates) the 
yin-yang duality of Chinese philosophy to explain the rhythm of all 
social development, whether as the progressive withdrawal-return, or 
the retrogressive rally-rout, without distinctions of rhythm from one 


*A. J. Toynbee, A Study of History (Oxford, 1935-1957), III, 389. 
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society to another. Toynbee’s idea is the cruder of the two. But be 
that as it may, we must nevertheless pause for certain pertinent 
observations. 

Both Spengler and Toynbee tend to interpret the meaning of music 
in the Greek sense, almost as the rhythm of life itself, rather than in 
the more limited Western sense. Music, so understood, would permit 
the would-be historian the profoundest intuitive grasp of all historical 
procedure. Furthermore, we are to use the term “art” in an unspeci- 
fied way because the various arts, we are told, readily transmute into 
one another. And since art, it is assumed, conveys the ethos of a society 
more intimately than any other mode of communication at a given 
moment, the grasp of style, both as a personal statement and as part 
of the continuity of artistic expression, is essential to the clearest under- 
standing of a society in the process of development. Whether or not 
art and history must be so intricately interwoven is a debatable 
problem, and probably insoluble. We, however, are confining our- 
selves solely to Toynbee’s historical axioms. From what has been given, 
Toynbee hypothesizes such a relationship, and thus style assumes an 
importance in his historical system which in another it might not have. 

Finally, we may observe that Toynbee tends to subordinate his units 
of history, the civilizations, to his principles of explanation. For in the 
profoundest sense in which societies are to be understood, in their 
rhythm of movement, there seems to be no difference among them, 
since all societies are seen to possess indistinguishably the same rhythm. 
The question will inevitably arise, and it is one to which we will 
return later: are Toynbee’s civilizations distinct unities of individual 
properties or are they merely convenient groupings of phenomena 
assembled for the purpose of elucidating his a priori categories? 

But for our present purposes, the most important of his many 
borrowings from Spengler refers to what Toynbee calls “ the aetheriali- 
zation of modern art,” the period and practice (of the eighteenth 
century) “when the elan of the Western artistic impulse was thus, 
as it were, translated trom the grosser medium of stone into the subtler 
medium of sound.” ? The advent of rococo music signified te Spengler 
the highest achievement, indeed the climax, of Western art. And while 
Toynbee refuses to commit himself to an aesthetic judgment reduced 
to dogma, it is nevertheless plain, as we shall see, that he has few kind 
words for Western artistic activity beyond the rococo period. 

In short, the actual differences between Spengler and Toynbee in 


* Ibid., p. 185. 
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matters concerning the arts are more often than not in the nature of 
qualifying remarks rather than in essential differences of thought. 
Toynbee cautiously accepts Spengler’s observations, although he insists 
throughout upon the reservations of “penchant,” “tendency,” “as 
it were,” presumably to escape Spengler’s rigid metaphysic (a mystical 
transformation of Hegelian aesthetic principles), and in order to retain 
for his Study the overtones of “ empiricism.” 

Toynbee is uncertain whether or not Western civilization has 
reached the point of “breakdown.” According to his interpretation, 
the determination of a cultural condition is best arrived at by references 
to analogies drawn from civilizations which have once existed and 
have since disappeared. From inferences which Toynbee claims to 
have made from the study of past civilizations, he sets forth several 
principles by which artistic experience at the point of the breakdown 
of a civilization may be anticipated, and of which breakdown it is a 
“symptom.” Toynbee affirms that “the aesthetic test is the surest as 
well as the subtlest ” and, indeed, his observations upon contemporary 
art and its historical parallels stress more forcefully than any of his 
other arguments the probable decadence of western civilization. He 
does admit, it should be added, that historical repetition is not “ in- 
evitable,” and that civilization cannot be understood as an organic 
continuity. 


Toynbee maintains that it is not a loss of artistic technique which is 
the symptom of the possible breakdown of Western society: “In 
these days of mass-education our Western World is more amply sup- 
plied with virtuosi who are masters of these techniques and who could 
put them into operation again any day if they felt the impulse in 
themselves and received the demand from their public.” * Instead, the 
new generation deliberately abandons the “ traditional Western lines ” 
of art and rejects a traditional education. “ We have wilfully cast out 
of our souls the great masters who have been the familiar spirits of our 
forefathers,” and have given ourselves over to a “ self-complacent 
admiration of the spiritual vacuum we have discovered how to make.” * 
In place of Western artistic traditions, “a tropical African spirit of 
music and dancing and statuary has made an unholy alliance with a 
pseudo-Byzantine spirit of painting and bas-relief, and has entered in 
to dwell in a house that it has found empty and swept and gar- 
nished” * (note the Biblical language). Our Western aesthetic sensi- 


* [bid., IV, 52. * Ibid. 5 Ibid. 
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bilities are thereby reduced to a “state of inanition and sterility,” 
which suggests not technical incompetence so much as spiritual 
debility 

Toynbee makes various observations as evidence of, or by way of 
explaining, the deplorable quality he finds in contemporary art. Some 
of his observations are in the nature of passing remarks; others depend, 
to some extent, upon the systematic formulations which give his work 
a measure of unity. 

According to Toynbee, as a civilization enters the time of its break- 
down, artistic expression seeks to escape traditional lines by finding 
refuge in “archaism,” “ futurism,” or “ barbarism.” 

Barbarism in art, as Toynbee sees it, may be the influence exercised 
by the art of primitive groups, whether past or present, upon a sophisti- 
cated society. But in our civilization the barbarization of art takes 
another form as well: a vulgarization of art “in the service of a 
peculiarly Western commercial technique of visually advertising the 
tradesman’s wares,” a decadent prostitution of artistic intentions which 
originated in England during the Victorian and Edwardian periods.° 
This particular mode of artistic barbarism completes the long process 
of middle-class secularization of art, an “act of cultural self-mutila- 
tion.”* In short, middle-class art has become characterized by sor- 
didness and the sense of promiscuity * (“a passive substitute for that 
sense of style which develops pari passu with the growth of a civiliza- 
tion”). It is this loss of the sense of style in art which presages an 
imminent “cultural proletarianization” of Western life. 

Art, Toynbee tells us, is “intrinsically esoteric,” and invariably the 
work of a “creative minority.” But, he continues, in the West the 
creative minority has lost its artistic drive and is being gradually dis- 
placed by a sterile “ dominant minority.” The coming of the dominant 
minority gives rise to archaism."° By archaism in art Toynbee means 

‘an outmoded, dead, or inapplicable style.” ** Unlike barbarism, ar- 
chaism is a movement which does not range beyond the bounds of the 
single civilization to which the archaist himself belongs.** And con- 
trary to the sense of promiscuity accompanying the barbarism of art, 


” 


* Ibid., V, 481. * [bid., VI, 560. 

* Toynbee defines the sense of promiscuity as “a spontaneous unselfconscious 
feeling which sometimes asserts itself in defiance of tradition and law and of 
public opinion and even of the taste and conscience of the person or persons 
whom the sense of promiscuity is overpowering and carrying away” (III, 50). 

° Ibid., IX, 618. ** Ibid., p. 62. 

%° Ibid., VI, 118, fn. 4. * Ibid., p. 49, fn. 3. 
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the archaist resorts to careful formulations of thought in his “ deliber- 
ate, self-conscious” effort “to swim against the stream of life.” Toyn- 
bee cites two examples of archaic tendencies in Western art, the neo- 
Gothic style in architecture and the pre-Raphaelite school in painting. 
The neo-Gothic style, he maintains, developed in opposition to the 
fashion “ of discarding almost every vestige of a native Western style 
in order to ape the alien architecture of the Hellenes.” 1° Pre- 
Raphaelitism, on the other hand, was “a thirst to drink at the fountain- 
head of the Western artistic tradition, being led by its archaist quest 
into an anti-realism which dries up all the water brooks and leaves a 
desert in which nothing can live except the demon of Futurism.” * 

Exactly what Futurism in art may be, Toynbee does not say. In 
fact, he tells us little concerning the idea itself beyond the barest defi- 
nition, which he sets forth as an attempt “to break with an irksome 
Present by taking a flying leap out of it into another reach in the stream 
of time without abandoning the plane of mundane life on Earth.” *° 
Otherwise, he simply notes that futurist activity originates in the pro- 
letariat,’® and that its classical cultural expression is to be found in a 
recurring phenomenon in the crisis of civilizations, the symbolic act 
of “ The Burning of the Books.” ** 

In short, barbarism, archaism, and futurism are morbid deviations 
from “traditional Western lines” of art, the current and context of 
Toynbee’s discussion. Whether or not Toynbee has provided us with 
the substance of explanation of art according to “ traditional Western 
lines,” however, is a matter we shall turn to in a moment. 

Toynbee also adds a few suggestive remarks upon the circumstances 
and the social forces which influence, directly or indirectly, the con- 
ditions of artistic creativity. For example, he observes that nationalism 
has compelled the various nation-states, emerging in and after the 
nineteenth century, to revive “archaistic” languages, e. g., the Nor- 
wegians, the Irish, the Turks, and the Jews. The present tendency 
towards uniformity resulting from industrialization affects art nega- 
tively (as it does other expressions of the human spirit), and in this 
process Toynbee discerns a symptom of the breakdown of our civili- 
zation.’* Yet another explanation of the present low level of artistic 
expression can be discovered in “a current sacrifice of Culture on the 
altar of Social Justice.” *° 


18 Ibid., p. 60, fn. 2. 

** Ibid., p. 95. *" Ibid. p. 111. 
6 Ibid., p. 97. 18 Ibid., V, 383. 
 Ibid., p. 118, fn. 4. 1° Ibid., IX, 611. 
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Before proceeding to a detailed criticism of Toynbee’s thought on 
art, it would be fitting to remark briefly upon his own literary style, 
which is of the same nature as his judgments upon art and perhaps 
influences them. Toynbee himself has offered us an interesting state- 
ment of his literary capacities in the following passage: “ Whenever 
he was moved to put his deeper and more intimate feelings into words, 
they found expression in Greek or Latin verse, and not in the English 
vernacular that happened to be his mother tongue.” ** His language is 
stiffly academic, highly involved, with relative clauses piled up one 
upon another. Otherwise he is given to an occasional outburst of 
Carlylean rhetoric (complete with capitalized common nouns), and 
frequent and extravagant metaphors, usually of classical or Biblical 
source, which trade obscurity for monotony without otherwise re- 
freshing his style. In the words of one literary critic, “Toynbee 
writes English as though it were a foreign language,” although one 
cannot fail to observe that the inner vitality of the man is somehow 
infused into his rather pedestrian prose to give it energy. 

Nor would it be irrelevant to point out that, no more so than with 
the other arts, Toynbee does pause to examine the qualities of style in 
the literatures with which he happens to be concerned. For apart 
from the writers of “a pre-Christian Hellas,” the Latins and Greeks 
among whom Toynbee finds himself most at home, and an infrequent 
reference to an inspiring image drawn from English poetry, Toynbee 
wastes little thought upon the subtleties of language or the possible , 
artistic intentions of the author. Instead, as literary critic, Toynbee 
can be as “ideological” as the most confirmed Freudian or Marxist. 
On the significance of Hamlet, for example, he writes: “Hamlet 
withdraws . . . into the innermost depth of the Microcosm, in order 
to return to the Macrocosm in the fullness of time, transformed for 
the Orestian deed, into the demonic ‘man of action.’ ” 2? 

But what is to be made of Toynbee’s argument apart from what 
appear to be his literary deficiencies? First of all, we should not be 
surprised to find a subordination of art to Toynbee’s paramount con- 
cern, religion. “Art serves Religion, as Language serves Thought, by 
affording it a vehicle.” ** On the other hand, while divorced from its 
religious source of inspiration, art lapses into “either a sordid vul- 
garity or a repulsive barbarism.” And the redemption of art, thus 
dispirited, can only come in the service of another religion. It was by 


*° Ibid., VI, A (Ill, a), Annex I. *? Ibid., Il, 332. 
*1 Ibid., TX, 411, fn. 3. *8 Ibid., VIII, 500. 
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the inspiration of Mahayana Buddhism, for example, that Hellenic art 
“renewed its youth and recovered its creativity.” According to 
Toynbee, the secularization of Western art reveals an expected “ cul- 
tural self-mutilation.” The renewal, we are led to surmise, can only 
come from the recovery of religion. 

Toynbee’s juxtaposition of art and religion is crude, simple, and un- 
convincing, not least because many of his occasional comments contra- 
dict his principles. That Toynbee recognizes great art (and presumably 
its non-religious character) during the Augustan Age in Rome, among 
the Dutch and French during the seventeenth century, in the music of 
the rococo period, and elsewhere, does not seem to have disturbed his 
thought. But our observation serves to point out one of the major 
difficulties of Toynbee’s historical system, namely, the ambiguous rela- 
tion of art to civilization. Toynbee never clearly defines the role of 
religion in civilization, and he scarcely denies that civilization has 
creative force independent of religion, including, apparently, an inde- 
pendent force in creative art. But this creative force, apart from a 
recognition of its existence, is otherwise undifferentiated. Therefore, 
and despite Toynbee’s express words to the contrary, the source of 
artistic inspiration as well as the evaluation of artistic quality remain 
in doubt, in part at least, because we are left with no clear idea con- 
cerning the nature and the essence of civilization as such, from which 
art is understood to derive. 


More important, and here we return to a theme suggested earlier, 
Toynbee does not succeed in clarifying the identity of civilization. His 
enumeration of civilizations varies from fifteen to twenty-six, depend- 
ing upon what volume of A Study of History one happens to be read- 
ing. This fluctuation may be attributed, perhaps, to his failure to 
establish the character and the unity of the specific civilization. As 
we have seen, Toynbee loosely follows Spengler in the latter’s effort 
to describe and define the ethos of a given civilization. But Toynbee’s 
observations in this regard amount to a grudging concession to a neces- 
sary task he seems reluctant to pursue. The result, in any event, is 
that the unique quality of a civilization (if such may be said to exist) 
is substantially ignored, in favor of the elucidation of pet concepts 
such as “creative minority,” “dominant minority,” and “internal 
proletariat.” Indeed, ironically, Toynbee’s understanding of history is 
in many ways far more abstract than Spengler’s, despite Toynbee’s 
euphemistic appeal to “empiricism” and his apparent preoccupation 
with specific circumstances. The danger is that Toynbee may be 
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talking words, and that he may never have really explored his unit 
of history, the civilization, to discover the ways in which each may 
be defined and differentiated from all others. 

It is with these observations in mind that we question his under- 
standing of art according to “traditional Western lines.” Toynbee, 
as we have seen, considers “the abandonment of traditional Western 
styles of artistic technique” as a distinct symptom of the breakdown 
of Western society. But art understood as uniquely in the Western 
spirit cannot be accounted self-evident without further explanation: of 
what, we may ask, does the spirit of Western art consist, and how did 
it evolve? 

The Byzantine and Gothic styles, we are told, are both “alien,” 
being Syriac in origin. On the other hand, Toynbee reiterates Speng- 
ler’s contempt for the style of the Renaissance—the “ exotic Hellenizing 
Renaissance,” as Toynbee has it. The Renaissance was merely a 
“mirage by which Giotto had been bemused,” its dubious accomplish- 
ment “the sterilization of the West’s artistic genius.” By implication, 
then, the West has been misled by the domination of alien styles from 
the inception of the civilization to its possible decline in the twentieth 
century. It is true that Toynbee discovers and praises a modern (un- 
named, but presumably the Impressionist) “apocalyptic school of 
Western painters who made a genuinely new departure by frankly 
using paint . . . to convey the spiritual experience of Psyche instead of 
the visual impressions of Argus. .. .” #4 But this kind of rhetoric raises 
more questions than it answers, while telling us nothing of the meaning 
of “traditional Western lines” of art. 

Less damaging to Toynbee’s position, but nevertheless confusing, 
is his use of “ barbarism,” “ archaism,” and “ futurism ” to characterize 
the arts in a declining society. His distinction between barbarism and 
archaism in art, suggesting a class basis, has merit. But Toynbee com- 
plicates matters when, for example, he calls Hitler’s “ ‘barbarian’ 
Blood and Soil” policy a form of archaism, while in another context 
he notes that the Hitlerian movement as such is futuristic in inspiration. 
Moreover, if in general Toynbee discovers in Communism and Fascism 
types of futurism, he ignores the self-conscious, not to say coercive, 
archaism on the part of the Nazi and Soviet regimes in matters re- 
lating to the arts. Finally, we are given to suppose that religious art— 
art raised to its highest purpose in Toynbee’s view—results from a 
transfiguration of futurist activity. But in this case, at least, Toynbee 
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does not have the taste for the Mephistophelean subtleties required to 
explain what transpires when an obvious evil is transmuted into some- 
thing good. 

If Toynbee finds in art the “surest and subtlest” test of the quality 
of a civilization, then we might have expected a surer and subtler 
development of thought concerning art and its place in history than we 
have been offered. Instead, Toynbee’s thought on the subject is care- 
less, casual, more rhetoric than argument. What is more, one does not 
sense in his response to a work of art a commingling of feelings, his 
own and those of the artist. Nor does he seem to have the grasp of 
style, whether we think of style in the work of an individual artist 
or of style as the continuity of artistic representation within a period. 

Considerations of style in art are indispensable to Toynbee’s his- 
torical system, yet all he has to say in the matter is to be found in the 
following passage: 


...asurvey of the successive artistic styles that have prevailed 
in Egypt brings out the fact that the art of the pre-dynastic 
age is not yet characteristically Egyptiac, whereas the Coptic 
art has discarded the characteristically Egyptiac traits; and 
on this showing we are able to establish the Time-span of 
Egyptiac history, from the birth to the dissolution of the 
Egyptiac society, more accurately than we can establish it by 
any other method of measurement. By the same aesthetic test, 
we can establish the respective dates at which Hellenic 
civilization emerged from beneath the crust of the Minoan 
society and at which it disintegrated in its turn in order to 
make way for the Orthodox Christian Civilization to rise to 
the surface. Here, too, art speaks in clearer accents than 
either Politics or Economics. The aesthetic test again enables 
us to establish, with some accuracy, the distinction between an 
“apparented ” Sinic society, with an art that was indigenous, 
and an “affiliated ” Far Eastern Society, with an art that owed 
its individual style to an Indo-Hellenic inspiration. By the 
same test we can distinguish the chapters of Indic history that 
precede from those that follow the Hellenic intrusion upon 
the Indic World. 


Whereupon Toynbee, having stated his problem, solves it by simply 
ignoring it. . 

It might be objected that the matter of Toynbee’s intention must 
be considered, that according to the plan of his Study, art, however 
exalted in its position, is to be discussed as elucidating the quality of a 
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civilization at a given time, and its value, for Toynbee’s purposes, is to 
secure a workable generalization. We have already noted the basic 
failings of Toynbee’s method as regards the arts. But even if we were 
to allow that this method could be successfully applied, we discover 
that in preparing generalizations of a political or religious nature, 
Toynbee undertakes an exhaustive examination of what he considers 
relevant lives and circumstances. Art, no less essential to his theory, 
can scarcely be treated in a different manner when, for example, we 
are told that it is the “ privilege of the Fine Arts to be exempt from a 
servitude to time which is the price of a capacity for cumulative 
achievement.” But except for a note on Dante and an occasional brief 
reference to the characters of Faust and Hamlet, nowhere in the ten 
volumes of A Study of History does one find an appreciation of the 
uniqueness of style or of spirit by which the artist is to be identified, 
nowhere a discussion of the life and work of a great artist. 


The views of art which Toynbee presents in A Study of History 
are essential to the logic of his system. Yet upon close analysis, these 
views are seen to be inconsistently and implausibly developed. His- 
torically, “system” has had the value of an organized statement of 
useful ideas. The impulse to systematize, the esprit de systéme, is a 
seemingly indestructible quality of the mind driven to find order 
among its preoccupations, regardless of their nature, whether as primi- 
tive, as ritual, or as advanced as Einstein’s science; and this impulse is 
profoundly pervasive despite Anglo-Saxon prejudice to the contrary. 


Yet Toynbee is not an art critic—nor does he claim to be; and it is 
unfortunate that his theory of history should depend so heavily upon 
subject matter where his judgment is least competent. Moreover, apart 
from the absence of an intimate and personal experience of art which 
Toynbee’s total reliance upon system discourages, one feels that in the 
largest sense, Toynbee’s method vitiates his message. There can be 
no question in A Study of History of Toynbee’s nobility of outlook 
or intensity of commitment. But at the present time, the use of 
“system” for the purpose of explaining historical occurrence is of 
dubious value, when, as appears to be the case among most of his 
readers, one is invited to study Toynbee for what are the extraordinary 
qualities of the man as well as the possibilities of his thought, and one 
concludes by a critical examination and an annihilating “ refutation.” 
Unfortunately we are too sophisticated, perhaps too decadent, cer- 
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tainly too wary, to accept the problematic judgments of the system 
maker, however sympathetic we might otherwise tend to be. 

Thus, it seems to me, Toynbee’s greatest failing as an historian—a 
deficiency of contemporary historical perspective—is that he confronts 
with a “system” of completed forms a generation which, to para- 
phrase Nietzsche, has lost its capacity for error; while at the same time, 
curiously oblivious of the present demoralization Toynbee otherwise 
denounces, he demands that we pull ourselves up by our bootstraps. 

But, on the other hand, among historians in general these days, 
there are too many wearisome pontifications about “ historical method ” 
and too much of the pious conceits associated with an anonymous and 
passive “ social science.” What appears to be needed now in a study of 
history is an image of the immediacy of man, his tentativeness, the 
frequent timidity of his affirmations amidst his disorder. This much is 
intelligible to us, and intelligible without irony or a sneer. What is 
needed now is as much a matter of soul-searching as of scholarship, a 
contemporary historical perspective from which to write meaningfully. 

Toynbee, as we have seen, came to the artist merely to impose a 
theory upon him, to distort the nature of art as he sought to justify 
his central argument. But a good many of his critics may be doing 
much worse. For in their misguided efforts to “correct” the legiti- 
mate if ostensibly narrow nineteenth-century historians’ passion for 
politics, by cataloguing art as part of the “cultural phenomena ” of an 
age, the so-called “‘ New Historians” and their latter-day sympathizers 
may be presiding over the dissolution of meaning which history has, 
except at certain moments, seemed to convey. For the careless manner 
by which these historians permit the “facts” of their histories to 
multiply without any corresponding elaboration of viewpoint sug- 
gests the ominous possibility that we are fast approaching an age of 
encyclopedias into which a protracted period of sterile scholarship 
almost inevitably degenerates. 

If history is to mean something more than a dubious source of enter- 
tainment, the historian needs not only to recover his sense of purpose 
but to recover his involvement in contemporary experience. To this 
end an understanding of what the artist expresses, as well as an under- 
standing of what the struggle to create art implies, might do some- 
thing to reform the historian’s judgment. There is no assurance that 
history, so informed, will lead anywhere. But at least the historian 
could be certain that he would be read, and read by a larger and more 
sympathetic public than merely his professional colleagues, to whom, 
as time goes on, his audience appears more and more to be confined. 


TR uh _ 


ROY R. MALE* 


The Story of the Mysterious Stranger 


an American Fiction 


The study of fiction as a whole, and especially of American fiction, 
has suffered from lack of a really functional system of classification. 
What Henry James termed “the droll bemuddled opposition between 
novels of character and novels of plot” may be taken as typical of the 
meaningless distinctions that have plagued criticism in the past. Most 
modern scholar-critics, on the other hand, seem to resist any effort 
toward classification of fiction, regarding it as violation of a story’s 
uniqueness. But as Northrop Frye has maintained, this view fails to 
“ distinguish criticism as a body of knowledge from the direct experi- 
ence of literature, where every act is unique, and classification has no 
place.”* Lacking an organized body of knowledge about fictional 
kinds or sub-genres, we go on piling up symbolic, explicatory, mythic 
readings of particular stories and (the latest publishers’ fad) gathering 
the more ingenious commentaries in “ literary casebooks.” 

I do not wish to disparage explication. Having worked with dili- 
gence and enjoyment on several papers of this kind myself (one or 
two of them now making a truncated reappearance in the above- 
mentioned casebooks) I would hate to think that they were wasted 
effort. But everyone who has practiced explication knows how much 
irony, ambiguity, and hidden symbolism can be found by what Jacques 
Barzun has called “visceral fiat.” The chief disadvantage of this 
method, though, is not the oft-decried explicatorial overenthusiasm 
but lack of systematic progress. Obviously there is little advance in 
knowledge to be gained from reading twenty interpretations of “ The 
Turn of the Screw.” After two or three good explications of a story, 
the law of diminishing returns sets in unless the commentaries become 
part of a larger synoptic view. It is also true that relentless explication 
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has resulted in a general overemphasis upon what fiction means, a re- 
striction of critical interest to a limited canon of symbolic stories, and a 
widening of the gap between “creative writing” courses and the 
academic criticism of fiction. As one way of redirecting attention to 
what fiction is, a renewal of interest in fictional kinds seems desirable 
at this time. 

In general, classifications according to subject have been either too 
crude, content with blunt descriptions of setting (sea novel, war novel 
etc.), or too subtle, relying upon special readings of the theme. The 
German terms, such as Bildungsroman, are better but still too broad. 
Studies of technique and form have been extremely valuable—the show- 
pieces of modern criticism, in fact. But technical categories like point 
of view do not provide a desirable means for primary classification, 
that is, for discovering fundamental similarities. As James said, “the 
execution belongs to the author alone: it is what is most personal to 
him, and we measure him by that.”* To classify according to tech- 
nique, then, pigeonholes an author where he most justly claims his 
uniqueness. It will be preferable to reserve technical considerations 
for determining differences; here they are invaluable tools for analysis. 
Our aim, quoting James once more and in a slightly different connec- 
tion, is to “ get the correspondences and equivalents that make differ- 
ences mean something.” * 

So far as I can see, only two general definitions of fictional kinds have 
functioned adequately: that of the picaresque novel and Lionel Tril- 
ling’s description of the story of the Young Man from the Provinces.‘ 
Both define fictions according to the hero and/or the action imitated, 
both categories are easily recognizable, distinct without being rigid, 
eminently serviceable. Since the kinds of heroes and the possible actions 
imitated are limited by the nature of man, it should be feasible to 
construct inductively a reasonably complete outline of fictional cate- 
gories on this basis. Such an outline would take a considerable amount 
of space and time. In the present essay I shall attempt only a very 
limited test of this hypothesis by examining stories in a single category. 
For the reader’s convenience and my own, I have limited the repre- 
sentative examples to relatively familiar American fiction: Hawthorne, 
“The Gray Champion” (1835), Melville, “The Lightning-Rod Man” 


* Henry James, “The Art of Fiction,” Partial Portraits (London, 1888), p. 385. 
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(1856) and The Confidence-Man (1857), Harte, “ The Luck of Roar- 
ing Camp” (1868), Howells, A Traveller from Altruria (1894), Twain, 
The Mysterious Stranger (written 1898; published 1916) and “The 
Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg” (1899), Porter, “Noon Wine” 
(1936), and Warren, “Blackberry Winter” (1946). One could add 
two narrative poems that represent a similar action: Poe, “ The Raven,” 
and Robinson, “ Flammonde.” 

Spreading the stories before us (a feat more difficult than one might 
suppose)*® we notice the priority of setting in fiction of this kind. 
Hawthorne opens with three long paragraphs of historical background, 
summarizing the events that led to the assembly of the governor’s 
guard in Boston, April 1689, a time of “unquiet crisis.” “The 
Lightning-Rod Man ” begins by stressing the narrator’s position on his 
hearth during a severe thunderstorm. Harte’s tale of Roaring Camp 
in 1850 also begins with a scene of “commotion.” The remainder of 
the stories have initially quiet and peaceful settings. But all our authors 
seem intent upon establishing time and place, as their opening sentences 
indicate: “It was many years ago. Hadleyburg was the most honest 
and upright town in all the region round about” (Twain). “It was 
getting into June and past eight in the morning, but there was a fire— 
even if it wasn’t a big fire—just a fire of chunks—on the hearth of the 
big stone fireplace in the living room” (Warren). “Time: 1896— 
1905. Place: Small South Texas Farm” (Porter). “It was in 1590— 
winter. Austria was far away from the world, and asleep; it was still 
the Middle Ages in Austria, and promised to remain so forever” 
(Twain). 

The settings are thus isolated in place, time, or both. And they are 
circumscribed; one is reminded of Poe’s comment in “ The Philosophy 
of Composition” about the locale of “ The Raven”: “a close circum- 
scription of space is absolutely necessary to the effect of insulated 
incident” and his further warning that this “must not be confused 
with mere unity of place.” The point is important because it is the 
cardinal principle governing the structure of these stories. They are 
part of a larger division that we may call “ inside narratives,” in that 
the narrator or narrative center is inside a given society. The structure 
is enclosed; all or nearly all the action occurs in one place. New char- 
acters are introduced as if they were entering a stage, and movement is 
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limited to the house, the town, or the immediate vicinity. (Theodor 
Fischer’s visionary excursions with Satan to foreign lands are an un- 
important exception since they are virtually dreams.) 

This larger division—the “inside narrative”—would include a num- 
ber of categories in addition to the story of The Mysterious Stranger. 
All that concerns us here is to distinguish it from another large division, 
the “outside narrative.” It is defined by the situation of the prota- 
gonist, who is outside of society. Here the individual measures his 
environment, natural, social, or both. “ Outside narratives” have a 
linear structure—a series of episodes, connected like beads on a string, 
by the presence of the travelling hero. New characters are introduced 
by his movement from place to place. He may move out on foot, on 
a horse, a raft, a train, a car; he may move up by physical charm, per- 
severance, or luck, but whatever the means, his mobility is of crucial 
importance. It, of course, is what gives the story its linear structure. 

The Confidence-Man will illustrate this distinction. The Fidéle is en 
route from St. Louis to New Orleans. But as Newton Arvin has accu- 
rately complained, the boat does not seem to move. “There is an 
infinitely stronger sense of flow and movement in two pages of Life 
on the Mississippi than in all the forty-five chapters of Melville’s book,” 
Arvin goes on; one might as well be “sitting in the lobby of a hotel.” 
One answer to this criticism seems to be indicated by our category: 
The Confidence-Man, like Billy Budd, is an “inside narrative” with 
an enclosed structure. The rogue is seen from inside a fixed setting, 
and he makes his entrances and exits in various guises the way the 
stranger does in “The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg.” We should 
not confuse this with the structure of the picaresque novel, where we 
follow the rogue from place to place. If one wants movement he 
should read outside narratives like Huckleberry Finn, On the Road, 
and What Makes Sammy Run? 

Although the meanings and emotions developed may become ex- 
tremely complex, the basic action represented in these stories is quite 
simple. Concerning “ Blackberry Winter” Robert Penn Warren said, 
“something has to happen in a story if there is to be more than a 
dreary lyric poem posing as a story to promote the cause of universal 
boredom and deliquescent prose. Something had to happen, and the 
simplest thing ever to have happen is to say: Enter, mysterious stran- 
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ger.”* The story proper begins with the entrance of the stranger; in 
each instance the first scene (as opposed to summary narrative) deals 
with his appearance. The middle is concerned with his testing or 
transformation of the town, the family, or the individual. And in the 
ending the author has to dispose of the stranger in some way that is 
both credible and relevant to the theme. 

The difficulty of managing this exit is suggested by the violent or 
abrupt endings in most of these stories. Warren says, “when I had 
finished the next to last paragraph I still did not know what to do with 
my tramp,” ® and it is a safe guess that Hawthorne, Melville, Harte, 
and Twain were initially in a somewhat similar predicament. The 
Gray Champion simply fades away, the abruptness of his disappearance 
softened somewhat by Hawthorne’s use of his characteristic ambiguity 
device. Harte disposes of the Luck by drowning him in a flood. 
Clutched by the dying Kentuck, he drifts “away into the shadowy 
river that flows forever to the unknown sea.” The Confidence-Man 
ends with a cosmopolitan “ kindly ” leading the miserly old man away, 
presumably to rob him. Melville’s last sentence remains enigmatic. 
It reads: “Something further may follow of this Masquerade,” and 
no one can be quite sure if he intended a sequel, or some secret irony, 
or simply could not find a better ending. Twain solves the difficulty 
in The Mysterious Stranger by having the world disappear along with 
Satan. 

As we turn to characterization in these stories, we can see that the 
problem of the ending results chiefly from the character of the stranger. 
All mysterious strangers are potential saviors, rogues, or ambiguous 
combinations of both. Thus their initial entrance amounts, in effect, 
to the intrusion of God or the devil on a machine. Hawthorne and 
Twain are careful to prepare the reader with some foreshadowing: 
the crowd in “The Gray Champion” is first surprised by the sudden 
emergence of ancient Governor Bradstreet, and the children in The 
Mysterious Stranger have been conditioned for Philip Traum by Felix 
Brandt’s account of his conversations with angels. But in stories that 
are frankly legends or romances like these, the canons of probability 
are relaxed so that disbelief is not a major issue. In realistic stories the 
stranger’s abnormality presents more of a problem. Here he is more 
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likely to be subhuman than superhuman; even though he may act as 
a kind of savior or devil, he tends to be placed below the norm of 
sanity or intelligence or power. In any case his entrance seems more 
credible than his exit. 

To put it a little differently, the difficult ending is the price the 
author pays for the ease of his beginning. One of the challenges facing 
an American author in writing an “ inside narrative ” is to find a social 
context or situation that will enable him to bring his people in naturally. 
In the stories before us this is no problem, since the stranger’s incon- 
gruity is an essential element of his first appearance. The Gray Cham- 
pion seems an anachronism “summoned from his grave,” the lightning- 
rod man appears to have dropped from the sky, a baby is unheard of in 
Roaring Camp, Mr. Thompson has never seen a Swede before. As 
Seth says of the stranger in “Blackberry Winter,” “There was no 
place for him to have come from, and there was no reason for him to 
come where he was coming, toward our house.” 

Though there is no logical reason for the entrance of the stranger, 
it is equally true that he comes as if in answer to some unuttered call. 
The Gray Champion appears in hours of “ darkness, and adversity, and 
peril”; Eseldorf deserves and in a sense demands Satan as smug Hadley- 
burg asks for the man to corrupt it; Mr. Helton arrives at the 
Thompson farm walking “as if he knew the place well and knew 
where he was going and what he would find there.” 

As a character, the stranger may or may not be important. In “ The 
Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg” he is a mere shadow; in “The 
Gray Champion” he is the central figure. What counts is his effect 
upon others. In our list, three of the strangers are saints or saviors. 
The Gray Champion is the “type of New England’s hereditary spirit ” 
who transforms the mob to a potentially armed force “ready to con- 
vert the very stones of the street into deadly weapons” against 
tyranny. The Luck, though merely a passive infant and the child of 
a slut, radically changes the lives of those around him. The supposedly 
tough inhabitants of Roaring Camp become physically, linguistically, 
and morally clean, and a vague idea that this is “ pastoral happiness ” 
pervades the camp. Mr. Homos, the traveller from Altruria, stands out 
from the crowd as a kind of homespun philosopher-king, serene in his 
simple Christian virtues. He inspires the “lower classes” and radically 
tests the capitalistic assumptions of the more fortunate. 

Three of the strangers are clearly rogues: Melville’s lightning-rod 
man, “Stephenson” in “The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg,” and 
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the tramp in “Blackberry Winter.” The remainder are dual. Philip 
Traum, like his illustrious uncle, is an angel but also Satan; the con- 
fidence-man has attributes of both Christ and Satan. In “ Noon Wine ” 
there are two strangers, one a crazy savior and the other a rational 
devil. Mr. Helton, the lunatic murderer, reminds Mrs. Thompson of 
a “ disembodied spirit,” and in the scene where she invites him to go to 
church with the family he is a menacing figure as he glares at her and 
lifts his pitchfork. But he saves the farm; he becomes the “hope and 
prop of the family,” while the bounty hunter Hatch, who has the law 
behind him, could hardly be more repulsive. 

The stranger may affect a crowd, a family, or an individual. With 
the exception of “The Lightning-Rod Man,” the sense of the crowd 
is very strong in these stories. Normally the people function as a 
chorus, reflecting the buzz and hum of their region by a series of 
clipped colloquial comments. Here, for example, is Harte’s crowd, 
talking about the Luck: “Is that him?” “ Mighty small specimen”; 
“Hasn’t more’n got the color”; “ Aint bigger nor a derringer.” And 
here is Melville’s crowd, whispering about the man who is, “ in the 
extremest sense of the word, a stranger”: “Odd fish!” “Poor fel- 
low!” “Who can he be?” “Casper Hauser.” “Bless my soul!” 
“Uncommon countenance.” “Green prophet from Utah.” “Hum- 
bug!” “Singular innocence.” “Means something.” “Spirit rapper.” 
“ Moon-calf.” 

The crowd may be separated into types, named usually by their 
occupations. Thus we have the banker—called Mr. Bullion by Howells 
and Mr. Pinkerton by Twain—the merchant, the novelist, the tanner, 
the saddler, the professor, etc. Or the flat characters are distinguished 
by the time-honored technique of a recurrent gesture or refrain. 
Kentuck, in Harte’s story, is somewhat overly fond of saying “ the 
d--d little cuss”; the professor in A Traveller from Altruria tire- 
lessly noses out the sources of Mr. Homos’ utopia. Little or no effort 
is made to individualize these types, since the center of interest here is 
simply the effect of the stranger on the crowd. 

Between the stranger and the crowd in most of our stories stands a 
receptive intelligence or “receptor.” He may be the narrator, like 
Seth and Theodor Fischer, or a mind that the author enters and 
leaves at will. The stranger affects him more directly than he does 
the rest of the people and may test the strength of his ties to his family 
or his community. There may be a pair of receptors, like the Thomp- 
sons in “ Noon Wine” or the Richardses in “ Hadleyburg.” Obviously 
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the use of such a character or characters adds immediacy, a point to 
which we shall return when we discuss differences of technique in 
these stories. 

So much for similarities in setting, structure, and characterization. 
We proceed next to theme. It may appear unlikely that nine stories 
so different in tone and technique will share any core of meaning. 
But I think it can be argued without undue polemic pressure upon 
the text that the parallel in action imitated results in a broad similarity 
of theme. The first clue is supplied by Harte’s bald statement about 
Roaring Camp: “In such communities good and bad actions are 
catching.” In any story involving the impact of a mysterious stranger 
upon a crowd, the theme is likely to be the contagiousness of courage 
or cowardice, good or evil, peace or violence. The stories by Haw- 
thorne, Harte, and Twain provide rather simple examples. As Twain 
remarks in The Mysterious Stranger, “In any community, big or little, 
there is always a fair proportion of people who are not malicious or 
unkind by nature, and who never do unkind things except when they 
are overmastered by fear, or when their self-interest is greatly in 
danger.” 

Behind the contagiousness of good or evil lies the basic theme of 
faith or distrust. The appearance of a stranger introduces not only 
the question of whether he can be trusted but also implicitly the larger 
question: can anyone or any institution be trusted? As Melville’s con- 
fidence man says to the barber (whose sign reads “ No Trust”), “To 
say that strangers are not to be trusted, does not that imply something 
like saying that mankind is not to be trusted; for the mass of mankind, 
are they not necessarily strangers to each individual man? ” 

The acid test of faith, of course, is the problem of evil. If God is 
omnipotent and all-good, why then does he permit the existence of 
evil in the world? If nature is benevolent, why do we have tornadoes, 
cholera, and cancer? And if man is perfectible or unstained at birth, 
why then—as Melville or Twain might have put it—why then is he so 
blasted mean, greedy, and hypocritical? Such questions underlie those 
two tortured, talky, and unforgettable books, The Confidence-Man 
and The Mysterious Stranger. In both, the dual character of the 
stranger—angel and devil—functions chiefly as a catalyst to release the 
latent contradictions of a supposedly Christian society.® 


* Extended explication of the ways in which these questions are posed in The 
Confidence-Man might be relevant here. But Miss Foster’s able introduction so 
thoroughly supports this view that further commentary seems unnecessary (Her- 
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The two modern stories, “ Noon Wine” and “ Blackberry Winter,” 
have a number of things in common. Both are regional; the authors are 
primarily concerned with “ how it was” in a particular time and place. 
Their living background and characters were formed deep in their 
authors’ childhood experience, a series of memories reshaped according 
to the deinands of fictional form. Part of the magic in these stories 
lies in the way these perfectly natural details illuminate the meanings, 
the way theme governs the selection of material without arbitrarily 
dominating it. 

The movement in “ Blackberry Winter” is from the ordered, simple 
world of childhood, with its own kind of time, to the unstable, 
complex world of maturity, where everything passes, and the unit of 
time, as Jebb explains to Seth, extends to include the whole cycle of a 
man’s life and beyond. Two strange events encroach upon Seth’s 
world—the sinister, worthless tramp with “the mud curled up over the 
soles of his black shoes,” and the flood which “had washed a lot of 
trash and filth out from under Dellie’s house.” His mother faces the 
tramp, calm and unafraid; his father sits “quiet and straight” on 
horseback, his figure appearing to Seth “over the heads” of the other 
men who were standing around, watching the flood. But by the end 
of the story, the grim effects of time have encompassed not only those 
whose land was ruined by the flood and Dellie (the “change of life ”) 
but also Little Jebb and Seth’s parents. In short, the day when June 
turned chill (blackberry winter) and the moment when the miserable 
stranger appeared marked Seth’s first intimation of mortality and evil. 
In this sense, he did follow the stranger “all the years.” 

In “Noon Wine” the movement is from disorder to order to 
disaster, and the impact of the two strangers, though centered on Mr. 
Thompson, includes the whole family. Unlike Seth in “ Blackberry 
Winter,” the boys are seen from the outside, and they appear unsym- 
pathetic and slightly cruel in their ignorance, while the parents are 
ineffectual and bewildered. Thompson is finally caught up in the 
violence that began in North Dakota years before. Seized by an hallu- 
cination, he slaughters Hatch as if he were stunning a beef. By the 
end of the story, Thompson is in a situation parallel to Helton’s at the 
beginning. A murderer, a stranger in his own neighborhood, he keeps 


man Melville, The Confidence-Man, ed. by Elizabeth S. Foster [New York, 
1954]). For a thematic comparison of The Confidence-Man and The Mysterious 
Stranger, see Marius Bewley, The Eccentric Design (New York, 1959), pp. 
216-219. 
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playing his “one tune” over and over until he sees the hopelessness of 
his position. 

The story of The Mysterious Stranger may be defined, then, as an 
inside narrative with an enclosed structure; its plot and characterization 
consist of the effect of a semi-supernatural and usually ambiguous 
stranger upon a crowd, a family, or an individual; its theme tends to 
center around faith and the contagiousness of good, or distrust and 
the contagiousness of evil and violence. It would be possible to cite 
any number of mythical prototypes for this kind of story, in which 
the trickster-god appears unexpectedly, usually in disguise, tests or 
transforms a mortal, and disappears. But I am not sure that the most 
meaningful aspect of a fiction lies in its relation to a primitive base 
form. Myth analysis is stimulating but inevitably remote, and in this 
paper we are trying to keep the particular texts immediately before us. 

With our fictional category defined, we are now ready to consider 
some of the differences in tone and technique among the stories. The 
former may be illustrated by comparing “The Gray Champion” with 
“The Luck of Roaring Camp.” Both are told from the view of the 
omniscient author, who feels free to comment on his characters and 
their actions; both are regional; and in both the stranger is the savior 
of the community. The Gray Champion is set off from the crowd by 
his extreme age; the Luck by his extreme youth. The chief qualitative 
difference between the two stories is one of tone. Hawthorne treats 
his material with a steady, calm seriousness. Harte’s tone is uneven, 
insecure, and facile. His tale has some of the characteristics of crude 
Western humor, as in the list of miscellaneous gifts: “a Bible (con- 
tributor not detected); a golden spur; a silver teaspoon (the initials, I 
regret to say, were not the giver’s).” And Harte is at first somewhat 
flip in his characterization of Cherokee Sal. But he then follows with 
these two sentences: “ Dissolute, abandoned, and irreclaimable, she 
was yet suffering a martyrdom hard enough to bear even when veiled 
by sympathizing womanhood, but now terrible in her loneliness. The 
primal curse had come to her in the original isolation which must have 
made the punishment of the first transgression so dreadful.” The 
reader is apparently intended to take the smooth rhetoric of these 
comments seriously, but in their context he cannot. The same is true 
of the idyllic passages in which Nature sympathizes with the infant: 
“For him she would let slip between the leaves golden shafts of sun- 
light that fell just within his grasp; she would send wandering breezes 
to visit him with the balm of bay and resinous gums; to him the tall 
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redwoods nodded familiarly and sleepily, the bumble-bees buzzed, and 
the rooks cawed a slumbrous accompaniment.” This is the pathetic 
fallacy at its worst. Harte strains for effect, as he does again in the 
ending, with its cliché about the drownng man and its pale euphem- 
isms concerning death. 

For purposes of comparing technique we may arrange our examples 
in a spectrum according to the degree of immediacy. At one end will 
be the heavily thematic or didactic stories of Hawthorne, Twain, and 
Howells. At the other will be the “ mimetic” stories of Porter and 
Warren. In other words, the action imitated seems to offer two basic 
possibilities: (1) the simple narrative may be used as a vehicle for the 
author’s ideas about man, society, or God; or (2) the author may be 
chiefly concerned with revealing “how it was” in a particular place 
and time, the changes in a family or individual when they were sub- 
jected to the strange, the irrational, the unknown. Since the stories 
written in the nineteenth century belong to Type 1 and the two 
written in the twentieth century belong to Type 2, we are also in a 
position to highlight changes of taste and technique that have occurred 
in the last fifty years. 

It is quite obvious, for example, that Hawthorne could not publish 
“The Gray Champion” in The New Yorker today, nor could Harte 
publish “The Luck” in The Atlantic Monthly. Part of their old- 
fashoned quality has to do with lack of dramatic scene; in reading their 
stories we have little or no sense of the texture or feel of experience. 
Notice, for example, how Hawthorne leisurely describes his setting 
and how Katherine Anne Porter foreshortens. She gains immediacy 
by establishing the setting in a terse stage direction: “Time: 1896- 
1905; Place: Small South Texas Farm.” When the story proper 
begins, we feel as if we are on the farm, involved in its sights and 
sounds. Hawthorne’s story, although it is little more than a sketch, one 
of those tableaus in which he attempted to capture crucial moments in 
New England’s history, has other virtues: dignity, careful pictorial 
composition, clarity of meaning, a real sense of the past. But he relates, 
while Miss Porter reveals. 

The point does not need laboring,*° but compare, as a somewhat 
fairer example (and as a good pedagogical device) the boy in The 


*°' The movement toward dramatization and immediacy in modern fiction is, 
of course, the major theme in James’s prefaces, Lubbock’s The Craft of Fiction, 
and Joseph Warren Beach’s The Twentieth Century Novel (New York, 1932), 
Chap. II. 
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Mysterious Stranger and the boy in “Blackberry Winter.” Although 
Mark Twain’s involvement in this story is more with his ideas than 
with his people, he is less detached than Hawthorne. Here is Theo- 
dor Fischer at the beginning of the first scene: 


It was after that kind of a talk one May night that we got up 
next morning and had a good breakfast with him [Felix 
Brandt] and then went down and crossed the bridge and went 
away up into the hills on the left to a woody hill-top which 
was a favorite place of ours, and there we stretched out on the 


grass in the shade to rest, and smoke and talk over these T 
strange things, for they were in our minds yet, and impressing 8! 
us. But we couldn’t smoke, because we had been heedless and or 
left our flint and steel behind. p2 
And here is the narrator of “Blackberry Winter,” a forty-four year 
old man who reverts to a childhood experience thirty-five years - 
earlier: th 
It was getting into June and past eight-o’clock in the morn- _ 
ing, but there was a fire—even if it wasn’t a big fire, just a fire of 
of chunks—on the hearth of the big stone fireplace in the be 
living room. I was standing on the hearth, almost into the ch 
chimney, hunched over the fire, working my bare toes slowly 
on the warm stone. I relished the heat which made the skin of sp 
my bare legs warp and creep and tingle, even as I called to my th 
mother, who was somewhere back in the dining room or H 
kitchen, and said: “ But it’s June, I don’t have to put them on! ” : 
“You put them on if you are going out,” she called... . T 
Nobody had ever tried to stop me in June as long as I could 
remember, and when you are nine years old, what you re- = 


member seems forever; for you remember everything and 
everything is important and stands big and full and fills up Ww 
Time and is so solid that you can walk around and around it 
like a tree and look at it. You are aware that time passes, that 
there is a movement in Time, but that is not what Time is. 
Time is not a movement, a flowing, a wind then, but is, 
rather, a kind of climate in which things are, and when a thing 
happens it begins to live and keep on living and stands solid 
in Time like the tree that you can walk around. And if there 
is a movement, the movement is not Time itself, anymore 
than a breeze is climate, and all the breeze does is shake a 
little the leaves on the tree which is alive and solid. When you 
are nine, you know that when you know something you 
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know it. You know how a thing has been and you know 
that you can go barefoot in June. You do not understand 
that voice from back in the kitchen which says that you can- 
not go barefoot outdoors and rub your feet over the wet 
shivery grass and make the perfect mark of your foot in the 
smooth, creamy red mud and then muse upon it as though 
you had suddenly come upon that single mark on the glisten- 
ing auroral beach of the world. 


Obviously we are much closer to Seth than to Theodor Fischer. 
The latter does not reveal how he felt when he stretched out on the 
grass; in this story (unlike Huckleberry Finn) Twain wanted to get 
on with it so he could expound his ideas. Warren’s story is about a 
particular boy in a specific place and time; his feelings and the flow 
of his thought are important. Actually the point of view here is rather 
complex. At times the narrator has the vocabulary and knowledge of 
an adult—a boy would never refer to the “ glistening auroral beach of 
the world ”—at other times he has the fresh sensibility of a child. This 
“perspective by regression” reminds us a little of Whitman in “Out 
of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking ”—“ A man, yet by these tears a little 
boy again ”—where the mature poet recaptures the primal feelings of 
childhood, such as the sensation of walking barefoot on the sand. 

Somewhere between the detached omniscience of Hawthorne’s per- 
spective and the closely involved narrator of Warren’s story belongs 
the receptor viewed ironically. Some of the brighter moments in 
Howells’ rather dated utopian romance come from his device of using 
a stuffy, second-rate novelist, Mr. Twelvemough, as point of view. 
The reader sees beyond Twelvemough’s limited perspective and mildly 
enjoys his discomfiture. In “ Noon Wine” the gradual crumbling of 
the farm is portrayed through Mr. Thompson’s view, permitting some 
wonderful ironic touches: 


In spite of his situation in life, Mr. Thompson had never been 
able to outgrow his deep conviction that running a dairy and 
chasing after chickens was woman’s work. . . . Slopping hogs 
was hired man’s work, in Mr. Thompson’s opinion. Killing 
hogs was a job for the boss, but scraping them and cutting 
them up was for the hired man again, and again woman’s 
work was dressing meat, smoking, pickling, and making 
sausage. . . . Mrs. Thompson, to whom so many forms of 
work would have been becoming had simply gone down on 
him early. 
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Judging from our examples, then, the story may be told by an 
omniscient author or by the receptor in the first person, with various 
compromises possible. The one obvious restriction is that we cannot 
see the action from the stranger’s point of view. To do so would be to 
destroy the possibility of presenting his striking physical appearance, 
his mystery, and his slightly supernatural quality. In fact, if we saw 
the action from his point of view, it would become a different kind 
of story—an outside narrative of the Knight Errant or the Rogue.* 

The differences among the stories are not limited to point of view 
or other techniques. It might help if we had a critical vocabulary to 
express the precise kind of author and reader involvement in a story, an 
aid for measuring aesthetic distance. Lacking this, about all we can say 
is that Hawthorne was deeply involved with his region’s past; Melville, 
Twain, and Howells with their ideas; Porter and Warren with the 
sensibilities of their characters and the texture of a certain experience; 
and Bret Harte with nothing in particular—except, perhaps, telling 
an entertaining story. One could refine these distinctions at consider- 
able length. But my purpose in this frankly experimental essay has 
been simply to show that (1) such differences in execution are more 
readily discernible when stories are grouped according to the action 
imitated, and that (2) such a classification reveals certain conventions 
that aid explication and may become part of a systematic or scholarly 
knowledge of fiction. 


** An enlightening example of what happens when we take the stranger’s point 
of view is Charles Brockden Brown’s Wieland (1798). This should have been 
a Mysterious Stranger story. It portrays the disastrous effect of a seemingly 
supernatural and certainly ambiguous stranger, Carwin, upon Wieland and his 
family. Carwin, whose strange power turns out to be ventriloquism, looks just 
like Melville’s lightning-rod man (and a score of other Gothic villains). Brown’s 
novel contains quite a bit of carnage, but the worst act of butchery is the way 
the story is told. Apparently he was congenitally incapable of preventing each 
character from telling his own story. The point of view shifts from Clara, 
Wieland’s sister, to Pleyel, her fiancé, to Wieland. But the book does not dis- 
integrate until we take Carwin’s perspective. Then it gets out of hand completely, 
and all effect is lost. 





JOHN M. ADEN* 


**Rasselas”’ and 


The Vanity of Human Wishes” 


It is a commonplace of Rasselas criticism that the story of the in- 
mates of Happy Valley is a prose version of The Vanity of Human 
Wishes. That the prose tale alludes to the vanity of human wishes, a 
profound conviction of its author, would be vain to deny, but that it 
alludes to the poem, in the manner usually assumed, is open to question. 

Boswell assuredly helped to popularize the idea in his Life of 
Johnson: 


This Tale, with all the charms of oriental imagery, and all the 
force and beauty of which the English language is capable, 
leads us through the most important scenes of human life, 
and shews us that this stage of our being is full of ‘ vanity and 
vexation of spirit.’ . . . Johnson meant, by shewing the un- 
satisfactory nature of things temporal, to direct the hopes of 
man to things eternal. Rasselas, as was observed to me by a 
very accomplished lady, may be considered as a more en- 
larged and deeply philosophical discourse in prose, upon the 
interesting truth, which in his ‘ Vanity of Human Wishes’ he 
had so successfully enforced in verse.’ 


Without contending that the comparison is not a perfectly natural 
one to make, one cannot help noticing at the same time several interest- 
ing things about Boswell’s statement of it. One is that the thought 
had not, apparently, occurred to Boswell before it was suggested to 
him by the accomplished lady, for Boswell is not in the habit of 
deferring to others where he can help it. Boswell thought of Ecclesi- 
astes, but he gave the lady credit for thinking of the poem. Another 
point is that Johnson had apparently not suggested the idea, else it is 


* John M. Aden, Associate Professor of English at Vanderbilt University, has 
degrees from the University of Tennessee, Cornell, and the University of North 
Carolina. He has published widely on eighteenth-century literature and criticism 
in such journals as Studies in Philology, Comparative Literature, PMLA, and 
Modern Language Quarterly. 

* Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill and L. F. Powell (Oxford, 1934), 
I, 341-342. 
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hard to imagine Boswell not invoking his authority for the comparison. 
As for the lady, we can say only that her instinct for comparison 
seems to have been keener than her instinct for contrast, assuming 
that Boswell has represented her properly. The same exception can be 
taken to Boswell, of course. The results are hardly conclusive. 

Although the intervining years have brought a greater sophistica- 
tion to interpretations of Rasselas, especially in respect to its ironic 
and comic characteristics,? they have not succeeded in freeing it of 
the shadow of The Vanity of Human Wishes.* It is not proposed 
here that they should not be thought of together; that would be 
perhaps as impossible as improper, for they obviously intersect at many 
points. What is being proposed here is that Rasselas is not simply a 
twice-told tale, that it is not a prose version of The Vanity of Human 
Wishes, that the two do not constitute an equation. 

Doubless much of the impulse to the association of poem and tale 
springs—aside from the patent resemblances in surfaces—from the 
famous passage with which the tale begins, a passage which has seemed 
to many readers sublimely solemn: 


Ye who listen with credulity to the whispers of fancy and 
pursue with eagerness the phantoms of hope, who expect that 


age will perform the promises of youth and that the defici- 
encies of the present day will be supplied by the morrow, 
attend to the history of Rasselas, prince of Abyssinia.‘ 


But this solemnity may be more specious than real. It appears sober 
enough at first glance, especially without the more palpable clues of 
irony which the succeeding pages of the tale afford. Once those are 
encountered, however, one can look back to the beginning and find 


* Most notably, of recent date, by Alvin Whitley, “The Comedy of Rasselas,” 
ELH, XXXIII (1956), 48-70. 

* James L. Clifford and W. J. Bate maintain the tradition of comparison in their 
two distinguished books on Johnson. See Clifford, Young Sam Johnson (New 
York, 1955), p. 321; Bate, The Achievement of Samuel Johnson (New York, 
1955), pp. 30-31. Joseph Wood Krutch (Samuel Johnson [New York, 1944], 
p- 183) can divest himself of the view only at the expense of the unacceptable 
suggestion that Johnson’s meaning in Rasselas is Epicurean. Whitley, op. cit., 
though contending that the tale is “not merely another reminder of the vanity of 
all human endeavor,” yet fails to exorcise the ghost of the poem by insisting upon 
the identity of both the worlds involved, that of the Happy Valley and that of 
the outside world. But his argument is basically valuable and corrective. 

“Quotations from Rasselas are taken from The Reader’s Johnson, ed. C. H. 
Conley (New York, 1940). 
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there tokens of a like nature. It is then possible, at any rate, to per- 
ceive that in it Johnson is speaking, not of the state of the world 
(as he is in The Vanity of Human Wishes), but of a state of mind, a 
distinction crucial to any comparison of the two works. To the pos- 
sible objection that The Vanity of Human Wishes also alludes to a 
state of mind (as of course it does), it must be answered that its 
reference is pathetic, or tragic, while that of Rasselas is comic, or 
satirical. To the possible further objection that mind and world are 
inseparable in fact, it must be replied that even if this is so, it is not 
impossible for the artist to contemplate them separately as themes. 

To illustrate the distinction, let us recall the opening of The Vanity 
of Human Wishes: 


LET observation with extensive view, 

Survey mankind, from China to Peru; 

Remark each anxious toil, each eager strife, 

And watch the busy scenes of crouded life; 
Then say how hope and fear, desire and hate, 
O’erspread with snares the clouded maze of fate, 
Where wav’ring man, betray’d by vent’rous pride, 
To tread the dreary paths without a guide, 

As treach’rous phantoms in the mist delude, 
Shuns fancied ills, or chases airy good; 

How rarely reason guides the stubborn choice, 
Rules the bold hand, or prompts the suppliant voice; 
How nations sink, by darling schemes oppress’d, 
When vengeance listens to the fool’s request. 
Fate wings with ev’ry wish th’afflictive dart, 
Each gift of nature, and each grace of art, 

With fatal heat impetuous courage glows, 

With fatal sweetness elocution flows, 
Impeachment stops the speaker’s pow’rful breath, 
And restless fire precipitates on death.° 


This, like the opening of Rasselas, recognizes that self-deception con- 
tributes to the embarrassment of man, but there are significant dif- 
ferences in the manner in which each recognizes this fact. For one 
thing, the terms used to describe the self-deception differ in emphasis. 
Although the poem takes account of what we may call disorders of 
the mind (pride, fancy, unreason, etc.), its stress tends to fall on what 


* Quotations from The Vanity of Human Wishes are taken from The Poems 
of Samuel Johnson, ed. D. N. Smith and E. L. McAdam (Oxford, 1951). 
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may be called instinctive determinants—hope, fear, desire, and hate.° 
Thus the poem tends to leave the impression that essentially the prob- 
lem is of a constitutional nature—a kind of inner fatality. The futility 
of the appetitive nature of man lies at the root of his self-deception. 
In Rasselas, on the other hand, the stress appears to fall on self-imposed, 
or psychological determinants—a kind of inner perversity, a more strict 
form of self-delusion. ‘In the opening of the tale the terms are nearly 
all of a kind and nearly all suggest intellectual disorder: “ credulity,” 
“whispers,” “fancy,” “eagerness,” “phantoms,” * “promises,” “ de- 
ficiencies,” “‘ morrow ”—factors all, it would seem, in contrast to those 
in The Vanity of Human Wishes, avoidable by a healthy or sound 
mind. One may not, in other words, avoid the consequences of desire 
(at the heart of the poem’s doctrine); one may surely, on the other 
hand, avoid the consequences of credulity (at the heart of the tale’s 
thesis). 

All this suggests a further important difference. In the poem the 
problem is posed in terms of a genuine dilemma: not only are there 
the snares of emotion, instinct, and fancy (within the mind and the 
person), but there are the snares of the world (outside the person)— 
“dreary paths,” “treach’rous phantoms in the mist,” and, most potent 
of all, “ the clouded maze of fate.” 


Fate wings with ev’ry wish th’afflictive dart, 
Each gift of nature, and each grace of art. 


Man is, in other words, victimized both within himself and, as it were, 
outside himself, by the imperfect world. The real burden of the open- 
ing of The Vanity of Human Wishes (and of the whole poem) is the 
overwhelming influence of fate in the destiny of mortal man. The 
words “fate” and “ fatal” run through the opening like a leitmotif, 
setting both theme and tone. 

In the opening of Rasselas this is not the case, for the problem there 
is posed in terms almost exclusively indicative of psychological cause 
or fallacy. Neither fate nor the inherent imperfection of worldly 
things is made an issue, only the follies of the mind. To argue that an 
external fallacy is developed later in the tale is, as I hope to show, more 
a conditioned response to the later events than a matter of fact. 


*The “treach’rous phantoms” of verse 9 seem not to be the products of 
hallucination (and thus of the mind), but objective realities. 

* These phantoms, springing from the hope, are clearly phenomena of the 
mind and marks of its delusiveness. 
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By now the fine tonal differences in the two openings should be 
more apparent. The tone of The Vanity of Human Wishes is un- 
mistakably sober, solemn, even sombre, and carries not the remotest 
hint of ambiguity, while that of Rasselas is ever so subtly wry, ironic, 
and playful—not gravely instructive like the opening of the poem, but 
slyly reproachful. Its seriousness is more specious than real and barely 
disguises its motive to indict rather than admonish. 

These tonal and substantive differences are noticeable throughout 
the two works. A few examples will suffice to make this clear. Con- 
sider the famous passage near the end of the poem: 


Where then shall Hope and Fear their objects find? 
Must dull Suspence corrupt the stagnant mind? 
Must helpless man, in ignorance sedate, 
Roll darkling down the torrent of his fate? 
Must no dislike alarm, no wishes rise, 
No cries attempt the mercies of the skies? 
Enquirer, cease, petitions yet remain, 
Which heav’n may hear, nor deem religion vain. (Il. 343-350) 


Here, as throughout the poem, the burden is poignantly on the in- 
adequacy of the world, its inadequacy to meet expectations of any 
sort, whether vain or no: riches, rule, scholarship, soldiery, longevity, 
beauty, whatever. Nor need the seeker himself (as in Rasselas) be vain: 


Yet ev’n on this [virtuous age] her load Misfortune flings, 
To press the weary minutes flagging wings: 
New sorrow rises as the day returns, 
A sister sickens, or a daughter mourns. 
Now kindred Merit fills the sable bier, 
Now lacerated Friendship claims a tear. 
Year chases year, decay pursues decay, 
Still drops some joy from with’ring life away; 
New forms arise, and diff’rent views engage, 
Superfluous lags the vet’ran on the stage, 
Till pitying Nature signs the last release, 
And bids afflicted worth retire to peace. (I. 299-310) 


In the poem the vanity is ultimately that of mortality itself, for which 
heaven alone holds the answer—or, until that felicity, “ Obedient pas- 
sions and a will resigned.” The vanity in Rasselas, on the other hand, 
is not that of mortality or of the world (though these are vain), but 
rather that of human naiveté and self-delusion, the vanity of “cre- 
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dulity”” and “fancy,” which expresses itself in “phantoms,” self- 
“ promises,” self-inflicted “ deficiencies,” and living always for the 
never-believed-in “ morrow.” Nowhere in Rasselas is Johnson saying 
that “Fate wings with ev’ry wish th’afflictive dart. . . .” Those who 
are invited to attend the history of Rasselas, prince of Abyssinia, are 
invited to find in the story an image of the folly, not of life or of the 
world, but of themselves. Hence a prince who “ With observations 
like these [on his discontent] . . . amused himself . . . uttering them 
with a plaintive voice yet with a look that discovered him to feel some 
complacence in his own perspicacity, and to receive some solace of 
the miseries of life from consciousness of the delicacy with which he 
felt and the eloquence with which he bewailed them” (Chap. II). 
Hence too a prince who “ passed four months in resolving to lose no 
more time in idle resolves,” and who “for a few hours regretted his 
regret . . .” (Chap. IV). Even in the intolerable insipidity of the 
Happy Valley, the trouble lies not so much in the environment as in 
the man and the quality of his mind. 

Nor is there anything in the experiences outside the Happy Valley 
to support the idea that Johnson finds the world a hopeless stage of 
life, as he most assuredly does in The Vanity of Human Wishes. The 
whole point of the tale, on the contrary, seems to revolve on the issue 
of successfully negotiating the life of the real world. Imlac expresses 
the real source of deficiency when he remarks to his charges, “ It seems 
to me ... that while you are making the choice of life, you neglect 
to live.” The trouble still lies, as it did in the Happy Valley, in the 
mental ineptitude and moral weakness of the characters. This is the 
target throughout the story, as mere ingénu and mere academic split 
time after time on the rock of reality. For there is a real world out- 
side the Happy Valley, one which, though it houses a life in which 
“much is to be endured and little to be enjoyed,” is yet not a hopeless 
place if one will approach it with sanity and with flesh and blood, 
instead of illusions, academic surmise, or moral timidity. There is one 
character in the story who proves this point, the only character who 
learns the lesson the tale is designed to teach: 


I am sometimes ashamed to think [says the Hermit] that I 
could not secure myself from vice but by retiring from the 
exercise of virtue, and begin to suspect that I was rather im- 
pelled by resentment than led by devotion into solitude. My 
fancy riots in scenes of folly, and I lament that I have lost so 
much and have gained so little. In solitude, if I escape the 
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example of bad men, I want likewise the counsel and con- 
versation of the good. I have long been comparing the evils 
with the advantage of society, and resolve to return into the 
world tomorrow. (Chap. XXI) 


The episode of the Hermit may not be explained merely as a symbol 
of the vanity of asceticism; it is also a clue to Johnson’s positive 
meaning in the story: that the world is the proper stage on which to 
transact life, as Rasselas suspected, but, as Rasselas never learned, that 
it requires more than wishing to make it so. One feels that the Hermit 
has learned that the race may be run, albeit not without dust and heat, 
and, furthermore, that it is worth the running. Johnson nowhere con- 
tradicts him. The other characters, lacking this understanding and this 
honesty, fail in their quest and compound their folly by turning their 
backs on reality. 

In The Vanity of Human Wishes one feels that Johnson’s view of 
the world is such as to leave no other final alternative but stoicism or 
withdrawal into the consolation of providential care. Not so of his 
view in Rasselas; there one is permitted to feel only contempt at a 
spectacle of retreat. The conclusion of Rasselas has disconcerted 
generations of readers of the tale, and one reason is surely that it is so 
hard to conceive of a conclusion “In Which Nothing is Concluded.” 
One simply cannot escape the feeling that this is the last thing that 
should have happened, this surrender and retreat. And despite the 
popularity of the vanities theory, it is doubtful if any reader, who is 
quite candid, has ever really felt that the reason for the withdrawal lay 
in the hopelessness of the world; for, if one has read the story and not 
merely the poem superimposed on the story, it is all too apparent that 
the hopelessness resides in the characters. Any other conclusion must 
be reached at the expense of ignoring, or overlooking, the dramatic 
technique of the tale, or of falling into the very trap into which the 
Abyssinians did, of supposing the world unworthy because they had 
not candor, intelligence, or moral fortitude to know better. 

Those who argue the Rasselas-Vanity equation often point out that 
in the later work, as in the earlier, there is the same resort to Christian 
consolation for the failures of this world, and the text they cite is 
Nekayah’s remark, “To me . . . the choice of life is becoming less 
important; I hope hereafter to think only on the choice of eternity.” 
To associate this view with Johnson, however, requires the fallacy of 
identifying Johnson with his characters, the dangers of which are 
manifest when we consider the inconsistent and rather absurd position 
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into which, logically followed out, this particular association would 
force Johnson; for in the very next (and final) chapter we discover 
that Nekayah rests her case in no such transcendent choice at all, but 
rather that she entertains quite mundane aspirations, namely to found 
and head a college for the training of “models of prudence and pat- 
terns of piety.” Nekayah isn’t thinking of eternity at all, if indeed she 
is even thinking. She is still the same fickle, idle dreamer she has 
always been. Her experience has taught her nothing, any more than 
theirs has taught her companions; and with them she makes the final 
decision to return to the Happy Valley, leaving the reader to look in 
vain for the Christian consolation of The Vanity of Human Wishes 
with its contemptu mundi, or for a conclusion in which something is 
concluded. 

Nor does the conclusion itself of Rasselas suggest the principle of 
stoicism in the face of a world that holds no hope for mortal man. 
Rather the culminating image of indecision which this chapter affords 
leaves us with the bewildering and disturbing spectacle of a group 
of confirmed ingénus acting out the too frequent failure of mortal 
man to meet the challenge of the world. Johnson’s characters have 
seen the world and found it wanting—not because it is wanting (though 
of course it is), but because they want the capacity to understand it 
or appreciate it for what it is worth—and so they retire from it with 
a lassitude of spirit and mind as pathetic as it is comic. 

There is, however, a sixth party present in the concluding scene of 
Rasselas, and he too makes a choice; but it is not a choice to return 
to the Happy Valley, or to “be driven along the stream of life with- 
out directing [his] course to any particular port,” or “hereafter to 
think only on the choice of eternity.” When the others depart the 
stage to return to vacancy, one figure remains behind, in Cairo. That 
figure is Johnson: 


“Why, Sir, you find no man at all intellectual, who is willing 
to leave Cairo. No, Sir, when a man is tired of Cairo, he is 
tired of life; for there is in Cairo all that life can afford.” 


Life cannot afford much, but it can afford something—to the man 
resolute, clear-eyed, and firm of faith—and that something is to be 
found in Cairo, the world, and not in the Happy Valley, the utopia 
that has once proved impossible and that will prove so again and again 
and again. Of the fatalities that beset mortal man, none is worse than 
that which he devises for himself in his own ignorance and stupidity. 
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By comparison the world, with all its pitfalls and disappointments, is 
an exciting adventure and a wholesome experience. 

Far from being a prose version of The Vanity of Human Wishes, 
Rasselas seems rather a repudiation of the pessimistic and melancholy 
doctrine of the poem. It is certainly a reconsideration of that doctrine, 
a maturer consideration of the vanity of human wishes, a new way of 
looking at the issue. Back of The Vanity of Human Wishes lie the lean 
and hungry years of a giant in chains; between it and Rasselas lie the 
unmistakable tokens of success and fame: that very poem itself, the 
Rambler, the Adventurer, and, greatest of all, the Dictionary. In the 
ten years between the poem and the tale Johnson has discovered that 
to the man who perseveres and labors, the world is not all bitter fruit. 
He is still aware of the vanity—he will never lose sight of this—but, if 
we may judge by Rasselas, he seems to have realized, somewhere in 
the course of these ten years, that though wishes may indeed be vain, 
they are so more because of the men who make them so than because 
of any fatal disability in the world; and that, in any case, it is the 
height of folly to surrender in the face of the fact. Rasselas may almost 
be called an answer to The Vanity of Human Wishes. In it the author 
may even be turning his satire a little upon himself and revealing the 
vanity of conceding the vanity of human wishes. 





GEORGE H. THOMSON* 


Symbolism in E. M. Forster’s 
Earlier Fiction 


Symbolism in its dual role of inward clarification and outward 
expansion is the object of our investigation. We proceed by way of 
the earlier fiction, for there we may observe both starting places and 
advanced positions. Yet with so much material to choose from, there 
is no getting away from a rigorous selectivity in treating the short 
stories and the two novels Where Angels Fear to Tread and A Room 
with a View. But The Longest Journey, making more severe demands, 
requires more thoroughgoing analysis. 

The short stories, as well as exposing the bare bones of Forster’s art, 
are early proof that he was fascinated by mythic perspective. This 
and other essentials of his created world are apparent in his first piece 
of fiction, “The Story of a Panic”: we see the living earth in the 
beauty of trees and flowers, and the spirit of nature in Pan whose 
presence terrifies denatured society (compare “ panic and emptiness ”) ; 
we see the power of nature uniting man and woman and the power of 
society dividing them in the incident of the driver and his girl who are 
separated the moment the tourists catch them kissing; and finally we 
see the dispirited boy redeemed from artificial society by the appear- 


* George H. Thomson, with degrees from the University of Western Ontario 
and the University of Toronto, is Associate Professor of English at Mount Allison 
University, New Brunswick. He has published previously in Twentieth Century 
Literature and Modern Fiction Studies. 

* As part of a complete survey of Forster’s symbolism, the present essay covers 
the topic from beginning to middle. It finishes with a note on terminology that 
must stand as conclusion. The end is about the late novels and is to be found 
elsewhere: “Theme and Symbol in Howards End” in the Forster Number (1961) 
of Modern Fiction Studies, and “Thematic Symbol in A Passage to India” in 
Twentieth Century Literature, VII (July, 1961). For better or worse, the ter- 
minology proposed at the close of this essay had not been devised at the time 
these others were written. 

Page references and other indications of sources in my text refer to the follow- 
ing editions of Forster’s works: Aspects of the Novel (New York, 1927); Where 
Angels Fear to Tread (New York, 1920); The Longest Journey (New York, 
1922); Howards End (New York, 1921). The short stories may be found in 
The Collected Tales of E. M. Forster (New York, 1947). 
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ance of the great god Pan. A myth is invoked to express the spirit of 
life. 

This part of the story was written, Forster tells us, in spontaneous 
response to the spirit of a place. The second part, displaying a marked 
increase in archetypal ramifications, was composed afterwards to round 
out the narrative. Like the first, it has one imponderable. Gennaro, 
the Italian servant, who alone of all the people at the inn understands 
the boy and knows that he has looked with direct eyes upon the life- 
giving spirit of nature, succumbs to a ten-lire temptation and, in the 
very act of communing with the boy, betrays him. Shortly after, in 
a fit of blind inarticulate misery, he turns about and rescues his victim 
by freeing him from the social prison of his room. Then he dies. Here 
is the imponderable—Gennaro’s death is without physical explanation. 
But symbolically it renders him doubly meaningful. First, he defines 
the significance of events: when he denies the spirit of life by betray- 
ing the boy, his own inner life is annihilated and he dies. What is 
lacking in realism is made up in logic. Second, he has mythic refer- 
ence. In his role as Judas, he is the betrayer; then at the last moment, 
in taking upon himself the role of sacrificial victim, he becomes the 
redeemer. Listening to the wild shouts and laughter of the boy’s 
flight from the garden into the natural freedom of Pan’s kingdom, he 
says, “ Now, instead of dying he will live! ” (38)—and now, instead of 
living he himself will die. Here we see enacted, boldly and simply, 
the ritual death and rebirth of the god of life. 

If we stop now to ask what precisely is the symbol which signifies 
all this, the answer will be Gennaro, a term embracing his nature as 
a character, his destiny in the series of events constituting the narra- 
tive, and his meaning for other persons of the story. Gennaro, achiev- 
ing his final import and impact through death, becomes an expanding 
symbol. (I use the term now current in discussions of Forster.) As 
such, he has a twofold function. First, through precise signification 
which is, so to speak, directed inward toward the human drama, he 
helps clarify and define the experience of the boy. Second, through 
archetypal signification he enlarges our view of the realistic social 
comedy and gives mythic dimension to the story. We will find always 
that the fully developed symbol does both these things. But is it 
proper, we may ask, to apply the term expanding symbol to an actual 
character in the story? Forster and certain of his critics would prob- 
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ably say no.? Be that as it may, a brief analysis will show that we had 
better say yes. 

Gennaro is the prototype of Mrs. Elliot, Mrs. Wilcox, and Mrs. 
Moore. They are, all four of them, intuitively wise; their deaths 
though unexpected or inexplicable have a strange inevitability; and 
their lives, like their deaths, have great import for others. They are 
role characters: that is to say, their lives do not seem overwhelmingly 
important in themselves; it is the role they play in others’ lives that 
gives them their extraordinary significance. Of course, that signifi- 
cance is reflected back to them, so that each in accruing meaning is like 
a symbol that “has a life of its own.” But this is not their only re- 
semblance to an expanding symbol. A symbol too is valuable on 
account of its role in the narrative. It accrues meanings to itself (in 
fact, meanings are projected onto it by the characters, situations, and 
narrative comment) and, in appearing to integrate and order these 
meanings, it offers fresh insight to certain of the characters and to the 
reader. At one and the same time it opens the way to vital understand- 
ing and takes on a life of its own. For these reasons, then, we can say 
that a role character is a type of expanding symbol. 

To go from “The Story of a Panic” to the early novels is almost 
to begin again. Though Where Angels Fear to Tread and A Room 
with a View have some lively symbols, the sparingness with which 
they are used and the choice of so tried and true a subject as love and 
marriage (rare in the short stories) suggest that Forster’s concern was 
to find some suitable way of writing within the broad confines of 
fictional convention rather than to give larger scope to the bold ex- 
perimentation of the short stories. The theme remains the same: the 
spirit of life, uniting man with man and man with nature, pitted against 
the blundering machinations of blind and denatured society. And the 
same passionate concern for life is everywhere apparent, giving fresh- 
ness to the love interest and ironic point to the habitual activities of 
society. But a fuller development of symbolic meaning is not apparent. 
Indeed, the symbols more often than not have a restricted significance. 

My first example is from the opening chapter of Where Angels 


* Most notably E. K. Brown whose Rhythm in the Novel (Toronto, 1950) gave 
us the term “expanding symbol.” All present theory stems from hints thrown 
out by Forster himself in Aspects of the Novel. He suggests that rhythm in 
fiction may emerge as the result of an object or phenomenon (his example is 
Proust’s “little phrase”) now and then reappearing in varied and unexpected 
contexts during the course of the narrative. By cumulatively acquiring meaning 
from these contexts, it seems to develop until it “has a life of its own” (239). 
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Fear to Tread. Mrs. Herriton, assisted by her daughter Harriet, is 
planting the kitchen garden; she is practical, we may suppose. She says, 
“We will leave the peas to the last, they are the greatest fun,” thereby 
evincing her “ gift of making work a treat.” When they come to the 
peas, Harriet holds the string “to guide the row straight” as is appro- 
priate for a person strict, narrow, and lacking pliancy, while her 
mother “scratches a furrow with a pointed stick,” an act suggestive 
of the potentially injurious decisiveness of her interfering nature. She 
sows the peas evenly and well—then the letter arrives from Lilia, the 
widow of Mrs. Herriton’s son, with the shocking announcement of 
her engagement to an Italian—and Harriet forgets to cover the peas. 
Before nightfall the sparrows have taken every one. “But countless 
fragments of the letter remained, disfiguring the tidy ground.” The 
best laid plans come to nought and what would be wished away per- 
sists, disrupting and disfiguring ordered existence. 

Mrs. Herriton has three successive plans for her daughter-in-law: 
to cultivate Lilia and make a lady of her, to save her from the Italian 
marriage, and finally to rescue the child of that marriage from its 
Italian father. In each, Harriet is her assistant. Each plan fails. In the 
last, Harriet is directly responsible for the death of the child. So the 
kitchen garden has weighty implications. As a functioning symbol, 
however, it is alarmingly lightweight. It appears once only, where its 
trivial realism allows it to slip, scarcely noticed, into the narrative 
stream: coming early in the novel it fails to yield its weight of mean- 
ing; lacking archetypal reference, it fails to haunt the mind or give an 
added dimension to the narrative. 

A more imaginative type of symbol in these novels is associated with 
the lovers. It is best illustrated from A Room with a View. Lucy 
Honeychurch, on an Italian hillside covered with spring flowers, sud- 
denly meets George Emerson. He kisses her, but departs when social 
propriety in the person of Miss Bartlett sounds the note of alarm. 
This first intimate meeting of Lucy and George is the key episode of 
the novel. They come face to face with the reality of their feelings. 
For Lucy the revelation is far from complete; if it were complete 
there would be no novel. But Forster in creating a scene so richly 
suggestive of inner truth convinces us that, despite social obstruction, 
love will triumph. The episode conjures up a world of romance: inno- 
cent maiden, in the glorious countryside of spring, ravished by im- 
petuous and irresistible youth. Beyond that lies the image of a green 
and growing garden, a springtime of flowers and innocent first love. 
In the words of Dylan Thomas, 
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It was all 
Shining, it was Adam and maiden. 


When we think of the kiss on the hillside, we realize that for all its 
archetypal reverberations it contributes a minimum of added signifi- 
cance or precision to the meanings established at the level of realistic 
narrative. Primarily it expands outward, in contrast to the miniature 
action in Mrs. Herriton’s garden which defines inward. An expanding 
symbol should do both. I pass by the one instance in these novels of 
such a symbol (the various suggestive representations of water in A 
Room with a View) for the sake of a more extended look at The 
Longest Journey in which Forster, turning back from conventional 
fiction to the bolder experimental spirit of the short stories, sets about 
devising a truly symbolic novel. 

Rickie Elliot, the Cambridge youth whose misguided devotion to 
three people (his wife, his dead mother, and his mother’s illegitimate 
son, Stephen) distorts his view of the world and drives him to rejection 
and defeat—Rickie Elliot is the negative hero of Forster’s story about 
the importance and vitality of life, his story about reality as it finds 
expression in the three modes of books, fertile earth, and man. Each 
mode is associated with a character and his symbol. Thus books are 
represented by the young philosopher Ansell whose symbol is the 
repeated square and circle; fertile earth by Mrs. Elliot whose symbol 
is Demeter; and man by Stephen whose symbol is Orion. 

Rickie under the influence of his wife denies each of these char- 
acters. And because his grip of reality is weak, he also falsifies each 
of them. He comes to think of Ansell as “poor Mr. Ansell”; he 
sentimentalizes his mother, worshipping her photograph up to the 
moment when Stephen makes him see that “they could have watched 
and helped and taught each other, until the word was a reality, and 
the past not a torn photograph, but Demeter the goddess rejoicing in 
the spring.” At the same time he is able to comprehend the hollowness 
of his former love and hate for Stephen: “In either passion he had 
degraded him to be a symbol for the vanished past” (289). But this 
association of Stephen with their mother is too strong for him. 
Stephen’s “sacred passion for alcohol” (302), appropriate to a real 
man, destroys Rickie’s false image of his brother as a mother-incarna- 
tion. In rejecting Stephen, Rickie rejects all reality. And in rescuing 
Stephen, who has stumbled into sleep at the railroad crossing as a train 
approaches, Rickie dies performing a courageous act in a spirit both 
unreal and unheroic. 
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But how is Stephen important? How can a drunken country boy 
represent all that is meaningful in life? That is to ask another question 
—how has Forster deployed the three modes of reality (books, fertile 
earth, man) and the characters and symbols associated with these 
modes? 

Ansell, the representative of reality in books, discusses the Spirit of 
Life. “If you ask me what the Spirit of Life is, or to what it is 
attached, I can’t tell you. I only tell you, watch for it. Myself I’ve 
found it in books. Some people find it out of doors or in each other. 
Never mind. It’s the same spirit, and I trust myself to know it any- 
where, and to use it rightly” (209). He is in the reading-room of the 
British Museum, where he “looked up at the dome as other men look 
at the sky. In it the great arc lamps sputtered and flared, for the 
month was again November” (207). The association of dome with 
sky and arc lamps with stars, and especially Orion, the star of Novem- 
ber, assures us of the reality of his world. And more, it connects him 
with Stephen through the implied reference to Orion. Ansell’s views 
on the Spirit of Life are later confirmed in his meeting with Stephen 
at Dunwood House. He describes the event as a “ momentary contact 
with reality” (255). The two are again associated by the “ plough- 
boy” metaphor. Ansell asserts that when the time comes he will hit 
out like any ploughboy. At Dunwood House he hits out first at 
ploughboy Stephen, then at the Elliots. A further connection is to be 
seen in Stephen’s youthful struggle with books out of which he seeks a 
workable philosophy of living. 

Circle and square, each within each, constitute Ansell’s symbol. 
“Are they real? ” asks Rickie early in the story. “The inside one is— 
the one in the middle of everything, that there’s never room enough 
to draw.” The appearances of this symbol are in conjunction with 
two kinds of phenomena: “one, those which have a real existence, 
such as the cow; two, those which are the subjective product of a 
diseased imagination . . .” (27). The circle appears to stand for the 
former, the square for the latter. The persistence of the square has 
the same philosophic basis as the persistence of absence in A Passage to 
India. Absence implies presence or existence. Similarly, unreality 
implies reality. Ansell, who seeks the circle, shows wisdom in recog- 
nizing the square. 

His assertion that only the one (presumably the circle) in the middle 
of everything is real is later clarified in Forster’s summing up: “It was 
worthwhile to grow old and dusty seeking for truth though truth is 
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unattainable, restating questions that have been stated at the beginning 
of the world. Failure would await him, but not disillusionment ” (204). 
(The last statement points the contrast with Rickie.) In the heaven 
of philosophic abstraction only the search for the absolute, the ulti- 
mate circle, is real. Yet in the earth of immediate experience things 
have real existence. The circle as reality is confirmed in a passage con- 
concerning Rickie before his child is born. He was like “ one who spies 
a new symbol for the universe, a fresh circle within the square. Within 
the square shall be a circle, within the circle another square, until the 
visual eye is baffled. Here is meaning of a kind” (211). The sugges- 
tion is that reality, at each moment fenced in by unreality, must 
continually be reborn or restated, whether in thought, image or child. 
Each circle is “a new symbol for the universe,” a symbol for the real 
present. 

Circles are further emphasized in the novel by the Cadbury Rings. 
Their double circle is made to symbolize the real past (151). (It is no 
accident and more than amusing that by the young and funny Cad- 
bury Rings are called “Cocoa Squares” [115].) In their exact center 
is one rather casually presented tree of life. At the moment when 
Rickie perceives his falsification of Stephen and his mother and con- 
trasts the torn photograph with Demeter the goddess, he envisages 
the Rings as “those mystic circles” (289). Later the burning ball of 
paper set floating on the stream by Stephen and associated with the 
mother is recalled as “that mystic rose.” Rings and rose bring us back 
to the circularity and cocoa-squareness of Ansell’s symbol.* We have 
completed our survey and have seen how Ansell, his books, and his 
symbol confirm the reality and wisdom of the Rings, the rose, and 
Stephen. 

Much less need be said about the mother. Even Rickie comes to 
see her true nature as Demeter-like. More specifically, she is the earth- 
mother image, the mystic rose whose coloring transforms to a pink 
lady our final view of the picture of Demeter. Her more general 
meaning as earth fertility is indicated in her devotion to an honest and 
passionate farmer who discusses manure in the drawing room and 
knows himself to be one of earth’s sons. 

The picture of the Demeter of Cnidus, dismissed from the drawing 


*His symbol has, perhaps, a secondary and highly ingenious relation to the 
lighted ball of paper. Any reader with a passion for doodling will quickly dis- 
cover that a roughly drawn square-within-circle series, especially as one looks 
toward its center, resembles a multi-petalled rose. 
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room at Cadover, is relegated to Stephen’s attic. He, like Ansell, is 
not devoted to stone or picture ladies. Yet her face is turned to the 
rising sun and moon, and in the manner of his life he worships the 
reality for which she stands, thereby showing himself to be the true 
son of his mother. In contrast, Rickie worships a torn photograph at 
first, and afterwards the physical mother incarnate in the physical 
son. What he should worship, as the mother-Demeter image implies, 
is the Spirit of Life embodied in the physical Stephen (only incidentally 
son) for the flesh untrammelled is the Spirit of Life incarnate. 

The picture of Demeter must not be confused with the goddess. 
The picture, a possession of the Elliot family, symbolizes Rickie’s 
defective embodiment of the Spirit of Life, the Elliot distortion of his 
inheritance from his mother. The broken nose of the lady suggests, 
not very happily to be sure, the sterility of the Elliots, while the 
shattered knees reflect the family limp and, more particularly, Rickie’s 
knees crushed by the train. The presence of the Demeter of Cnidus in 
Stephen’s room earlier portends and later affirms the truth, so obvious 
in retrospect, that Stephen and Rickie share a blood tie through the 
mother rather than the father. At the same time it emphasizes the 
contrast between the two sons by dramatizing the “halfness” of the 
half-brother relationship. 

Earth was the mother of Orion, so legend tells us. Orion is Stephen’s 
symbol. Its first appearance will show how Forster has put it to 
incisive and dramatic use. Rickie, in an agony of despair after the 
death of his child, falls into a troubled sleep. In the darkened room he 
hears distinctly his weeping mother. “He whispered, ‘ Never mind— 
come away—let them die out—let them die out.’ He lit a candle and 
the room was empty. Then, hurrying to the window, he saw above 
mean houses the frosty glories of Orion” (222-223). For the moment 
we are baffled by the dream: we cannot be certain that “them” signi- 
fies Rickie and the Elliots; we mistakenly believe Stephen is the son of 
Rickie’s father; and though the stars have been suggestively intro- 
duced earlier, Orion appears here for the first time. Sixty pages later, 
Rickie, recalling his mother’s words, thinks his dream must surely have 
been a vision. “To-night also he hurried to the window—to remem- 
ber, with a smile, that Orion is not among the stars of June. ‘Let me 
die out. She will continue,’ he murmured, and in making plans for 
Stephen’s happiness, fell asleep” (284). 

In this second scene we actively participate in Rickie’s sense of 
vision and revelation. Orion becomes fixed in our minds; each new 
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appearance of the symbol reminds us of Stephen and, beyond him, of 
strong and adventurous man, a son of earth whose destiny is imaged 
in the harmony and glory of the stars. And so Stephen, uniting within 
himself the strength of his mother and Ansell, stands as representative 
of all that is meaningful on earth. In him we behold the oneness of 
triadic reality. 


Though the many symbols of the novel converge in Stephen, their 
interdependent unity can be further dramatized by bringing the whole 
company on stage together. This is the purpose of the central episode 
of Section III, the apparently trivial affair of Rickie and Stephen at the 
ford. In fact, the scene is a symbolic denouement that connects up 
and affirms earlier symbols, establishes the final relationship of the two 
brothers, and outlines the course of events in the distant as well as the 
immediate future. 


It begins with a conversation in which Stephen, as he drives towards 
Cadover, tells Rickie of his thoughts and doubts: the course ahead for 
him seems unsure, and marriage well-nigh impossible. At the ford 
they stop to let the horse drink. Down in the stream, Stephen lights 
a crumpled ball of paper handed him by Rickie, who is intent on the 
transfigured and illumined face. He sees in that face the incarnation 
of his mother. 


The paper caught fire from the match, and spread into a rose 
of flame. “ Now gently with me,” said Stephen, and they laid 
it flower-like on the stream. Gravel and tremulous weeds 
leapt into sight, and then the flower sailed into deep water, 
and up leapt the two arches of a bridge. “It'll strike! ” they 
cried; “no, it won’t; it’s chosen the left,” and one arch be- 
came a fairy tunnel, dropping diamonds. Then it vanished for 
Rickie; but Stephen, who knelt in the water, declared that it 
was still afloat, far through the arch, burning as if it would 
burn for ever. (309) 


While Stephen goes swimming Rickie drives on to Cadover be- 
lieving earth has confirmed him. His belief is shattered by Stephen’s 
drunkenness: “ Tell him he’s broken his word, and I will not go with 
him to the Rings” (317). Thus he rejects the real past, a part of 
earth’s confirmation. In the belief that Stephen will ruin himself and 
that his mother will die out he rejects all: “That mystic rose and the 
face it illumined meant nothing. The stream—he was above it now— 
meant nothing, though it burst from the pure turf and ran for ever 
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to the sea. The bather, the shoulders of Orion—they all meant nothing, 
and were going nowhere” (319). 


Here then is the river of life springing from the earth and flowing 
forever to the great sea of change and unknown possibility. The un- 
lighted arch on the right is Rickie’s, the one on the left is Stephen’s. 
(Compare the bend sinister.) For Rickie the light is short-lived; but 
for Stephen, immersed in the stream, it seems to burn for ever, giving 
promise that he and his descendants will continue to journey down 
the river of life. For they are the sons of earth, they are beautiful 
naked man, “ the flower of all flesh, the noblest of all creatures visible, 
man who had once made god in his image, and had mirrored his 
strength on the constellations. . . .”* A vision of comedy transcends 
the tragedy of defeat and death. 


The Longest Journey, with its complex structure of integrated 
symbols, makes extraordinary use of role characters, of whom Stephen 
is the most remarkable. But to see these characters in perspective we 
should glance briefly at the earlier novels. There we will find, not 
the boldness of the short stories or the daring complexity of the later 
novel, but an experimentation which is limited but none the less 
instructive. 


A Room with a View, the first conceived of Forster’s novels, has 
no prominent role character; instead, old Mr. Emerson with simple 
outspoken philosophy tells the characters and the reader what to think. 
The novel has, however, one brilliantly conceived minor role char- 
acter—the nameless Italian so unexpectedly stabbed as George Emerson 
and Lucy Honeychurch look on. Their eyes, meeting over the dying 
man, share a new knowledge, an intimate and strongly felt under- 
standing that life is violent and real and meaningful. He has no name, 
no personal attributes; he is open to any signification the narrative 
can project upon him. And because he plays so simple a role, there is 
no problem of delicately adjusting and manipulating the detailed 
appearances of the character so as to render those appearances con- 
sonant with symbolic import. 


But this problem of detailed presentation becomes urgent when the 
role character plays a large part in the action—as does Gino, the 
Italian lover in Where Angels Fear to Tread. In his case the problem 
is solved only in part. It is not surprising, therefore, to find it recur- 


“These words, though found at the end of the short story “The Machine 
Stops,” are perfectly appropriate to the novel. 
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ring as one among several difficulties and dangers in The Longest 
Journel, a novel studded with symbolistic experiments.° 

We had best begin the study of these experiments with an assump- 
tion: Rickie Elliot is the novel’s leading character; and further, in his 
struggle to comprehend and encompass reality, he is guided by three 
role characters—his mother, Ansell, and Stephen. They help define 
for him the avenues leading to reality and they inspire him, like guiding 
stars, in his journey towards that reality. Though Forster’s design 
is perfectly clear, I call this statement of the case an assumption be- 
cause its truthfulness depends on how successfully the intention has 
been carried through. And to judge of that, we should consider the 
role characters, all three of whom bear witness to the hazards implicit 
in rendering human beings symbolic. 

First then, a character, unlike a symbolic object, not only conveys 
meaning but can himself assert that meaning. The suggestive, the 
sense of mythic vivification may be sacrificed to extended articulation. 
So it is in Ansell’s case. He states what he stands for so clearly and 
persistently that little room is left for expansion. He comes close to 
being another Mr. Emerson. That he is not is owing to the novel’s 
structure of interrelated symbols, and especially to the unarticulated 
symbolic connecting of Ansell with Stephen. Here he has a role 
reaching beyond his own assertions and understanding. 

Now, a second hazard. The character in his everyday appearances 
may not quite meet the needs of the symbolic role he assumes in the 
eyes of other characters or the reader. He may not quite measure up 
as fit object for so fit an audience. The problem of matching per- 
fectly the image projected by the character (realistic) and the image 
projected onto the character (symbolic) is illustrated in the portrayal 
of Rickie’s mother. When Forster introduces her directly at the be- 
ginning of Section III, he restricts himself to vital and moving episodes 
of her life in an attempt to give her warmth, dignity, and stature. 
But few readers, I suppose, have found the precisely delineated image 
of this woman quite in keeping with her immense role as earth-mother. 


°A word about the critics of this novel. The symbolism has been nowhere 
thoroughly dealt with. James McConkey, The Novels of E. M. Forster (Ithaca, 
1957), offers a brief though stimulating account which is best on the chalk, tea- 
cup, and railroad symbols. On the circle and Orion he is suggestive but incon- 
clusive. The best general essay is that of Frederick C. Crews, “The Longest 
Journey and the Perils of Humanism,” ELH, XXVI (1959). It is excellent on 
theme and characterization, but the final section on symbolism is so at odds with 
the views presented here that a brief outline of the differences is impossible. 
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And this is so, not because her character as such is inconsistent with 
her role, but because the projecting of her mythic significance is so 
closely conjoined in the narrative with the realistic account of her 
character that the latter undermines our willingness to believe in her 
symbolic transformation. 

The problem—one of presentation—is even clearer in the case of 
Stephen. Taking a new form, it illustrates a third hazard: a role char- 
acter may become the leading character. This is Stephen’s destiny. 
With symbols and symbolic characters meeting in him to enforce an 
eminence confirmed by Rickie’s death, he stands alone, shining in the 
image of glorious man. The problem—one of over-exposure—has its 
source in the confused structure of the novel. Beginning with Rickie 
as leading character, The Longest Journey gradually shifts focus, 
Stephen’s star rises, and a tragedy of rejected possibilities is trans- 
formed into a comedy of man triumphant. In consequence a role 
character becomes hero. 

Forster’s predicament will be apparent once we have studied 
Stephen’s role. On the one hand it serves to define inward. Take, 
for example, the scene at Cadover which follows Rickie’s discovery 
that he has a brother. Stephen, whom Mrs. Failing has paid to go away, 
stands outside the house and calls three times to Rickie. His friendly, 
uncalculated shout contrasts with the scheming dishonesty of Mrs. 
Failing, Agnes, and Rickie inside the house. Stephen, unaware of any 
kinship, shouts as one man to another; Rickie, knowing it is the call 
of a brother, fails to respond. Here Stephen in his role as simple and 
forthright human being dramatizes Rickie’s inhuman and unreal 
behavior. On the other hand, his greater role is to symbolize man. 

We have all read novels which left us with the impression that the 
hero in his individuality was universal, that he was each man, and 
hence everyman. Forster’s creation is of an absolutely different kind. 
His “hero” is archetypal, a mythic image expressive of the attributes 
and achievements, the potentiality and destiny of mankind in its one- 
ness. Obviously no hero of realistic fiction could expand to the dimen- 
sions of this vast and intensely poetic image. But a role character, if 
his appearances in the narrative were staged carefully and impressively 
so as not to modify or deflate the organized body of meanings and 
attitudes projected onto him, might expand to such dimensions. In 
fact, of course, this is not what happens. Stephen, the mythic image 
of man, emerges as narrative hero. His frequent appearances, some- 
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times in quite ordinary circumstances, partially obscure the mythic 
power of his role.° 

The Longest Journey is a remarkable experiment in characterization. 
Forster has succeeded where a novelist might least be expected to 
succeed—in projecting meanings and values onto characters so that 
they have a richness and completeness of signification characteristic of 
mythic beings. He has largely succeeded also in creating the appro- 
priate personae for his role characters. But he has not succeeded in 
finding the appropriate way to present these personae. That is, the 
realistic basis of the role character is too articulate (Ansell), too 
decisively present (Mrs. Elliot), or too pervasively present (Stephen). 
Judging by his last two novels, we may assume that Forster under- 
stood the nature of his problem. All three dangers in creating role 
characters are carefully avoided in the handling of Mrs. Wilcox and 
Mrs. Moore. They are the flawless achievement of an assured 
technique. 

Events, no less than characters, may become expanding symbols, 
as the scene of Rickie and Stephen at the ford demonstrates. With 
consistency I call them role events, and insist on their obeying the 
laws of object symbols. It is important then that the individual event 
seem more impressive and meaningful than its causes, consequences, 
and significance in the action, and that it make itself felt as an event 
rather than as what certain characters did. In this way it will be free 
to expand beyond the realistic confines of character and action, it will 
be free to take on that extended body of meaning by virtue of which 
it assumes its role in the narrative. The nature of that role has been 
touched on already in the account of Mrs. Herriton in her garden and 
George and Lucy in one another’s arms. Such events, achieving 
clarifying definition inward or illuminating mythic expansion outward, 
illustrate by halves the full potentiality of symbolic happenings. 


* Tony Failing, whose minor part in the narrative has received far too much 
critical attention, is a kind of unmythical Stephen. He appreciates the reality 
of books, the earth, and man. But in practice he finds they too often conflict 
so that, as his name indicates, the attempt to integrate them—to apply each to 
other—fails. Ansell is much wiser when he asserts that you will find the Spirit 
of Life in books or out of doors or in others. Stephen, as a character in the usual 
sense of the word, does not embrace all reality. Only as a role character, only 
as myth, does he represent the oneness of reality. Forster does not assert—indeed 
he appears to deny—that the individual can encompass the Spirit of Life in its 
every manifestation. He demonstrates only that the archetypal image of man, 
in expressing all human potential, naturally conveys the totality and onencss of 
reality. 
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The role event has its origin in “the eternal moment.” F orster’s 
early fiction excels in creating this timeless instant of insight and 
revelation which acts as dramatic focus for a scene or for some larger 
segment of the action. Characters, incidents, description, analysis— 
all are fused and impelled towards the center, the moment of absolute 
reality and truth. 

At the same time another fusion takes place: the creator and his 
creation become one. Forster’s novels are personal, they exist as a 
tension between the creator who cannot repress his objective judgments 
of wisdom and irony, and his creation which cries out to him for 
tolerance and sympathy, understanding and love. At the appropriate 
moment when the circumstances are prepared and the character is 
worthy, Forster gives his love in the fullness of understanding. In the 
eternal moment the tension is resolved, and the reader, along with the 
creator, experiences oneness with the world he contemplates, and an 
accompanying release into freedom. There is incalculable power here. 
It gives to the moment a feeling of absoluteness, a quality of myth. 

In the early fiction, such scenes are often reinforced by overt or 
implied mythic references. Since these can obscure the actual source 
of the effect generated by the scene, it may be valuable to look at an 
uncomplicated example. In the most celebrated episode of Where 
Angels Fear to Tread, Gino bathes his infant son, pridefully joyous 
at the sight of this perfect wriggling incarnation of his own flesh. His 
delight is completely selfish and completely beautiful. It seems to us 
god-like. Gino is not, as he would be in Tolstoy, one who comes face 
to face with a great mystery of the universe and in that confrontation 
represents us all. Rather, he is one whose personal identity is sub- 
sumed in a timeless image of man-as-father. On account of that image, 
the scene with the baby contributes significantly to the mythic ex- 
pansion of his role. 

Forster’s use of an event, in this case an eternal moment, to develop 
and enforce the character’s role is typical. Only rarely does he work 
up an event into an expanding symbol in its own right. Where he 
does, however, we see an eternal moment transformed. It retains its 
mythic force but sacrifices simplicity and spontaneity to complexity 
and breadth of reference. The water portion of the religious festival 
near the close of A Passage to India is one notable example; another 
is the scene at the ford in The Longest Journey. 

Rickie, driving away from the stream, believes earth has confirmed 
him, yet the symbolic journey of the light-bearing paper ball has indi- 
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cated that he will die out. Our response is modified accordingly. 
Again, if Stephen’s destiny appears glorious, it is for the moment 
qualified for us by juxtaposition with Rickie’s destiny. Indeed, the 
events and characters conjured up by the symbols in this scene form 
an intricate order in which each is qualified by the total configuration. 
Forster here seeks a more complex and sustained effect than that 
achieved by the flaming out of an eternal moment. But the special 
power of such a moment, stemming from the union of the creator and 
his creation, has not been lost. The oneness is achieved with greater 
intellectual awareness. Qualifications abound, but there is order and 
resolution. 

Forster’s novels are invariably complicated by the interaction of 
symbols. The scene at the ford, for instance, contributes significantly 
to the development of Stephen as a role character; and he, Ansell, 
and Mrs. Elliot, as role characters, contribute to the symbolic power 
of the scene. Again, both the role characters and the scene are 
thoroughly dependent on a cluster of expanding symbols, that is, 
symbols whose basis is an object or simple phenomenon. 

The expanding symbol is the foundation of Forster’s mature art, the 
source of its archetypal power. It enables him to show us that man’s 
life today has the same kind of mythic significance the Greeks long 
ago understood it to have. Hence his novels make a beginning at 
filling in that great gap in English literature to which he alludes in 
Howards End: “Why has not England a great mythology? Our 
folklore has never advanced beyond daintiness, and the greater melodies 
about our country-side have all issued through the pipes of Greece. 
Deep and true as the native imagination can be, it seems to have failed 
here. It has stopped with the witches and the fairies. It cannot vivify 
one fraction of a summer field, or give names to half a dozen stars. 
England still waits for the supreme moment of her literature—” (306- 
307). The symbolic hay of Howards End vivifies a fraction, and more 
than a fraction, of a summer field. And Orion gives a name to one 
of the constellations in the English sky, not a new name verbally but 
new mythically. It acquires, in Forster’s hands, completely English 
associations and significance. 

In its role of clarification inward, Orion (signifying Stephen) appears 
in various scenes where the character cannot be present. But by sug- 
gesting him it enriches our understanding of the scenes and gives us 
a wider perspective. In its role of mythic suggestion, Orion conveys 
the image of man, “the noblest of all creatures visible.” 
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But since Stephen has his own role as mythic image of man, Orion 
also functions symbolically as the nexus between Stephen and man. It 
integrates the two images, establishing them as a continuum. The 
mythic image of man is no illusion; it is, properly regarded, the 
perfect and meaningful expression of the real image we know as 
Stephen. An expanding symbol must always have some definite sig- 
nification in the narrative if its mythic power is to be expressive of 
reality, if it is to be something more than a clever act of poetic sleight 
of hand. In other words, if a fictionally created myth is to have the 
kind of vivifying power possessed at one time or another by every 
traditional myth, it must have direct ties with a solid world of narra- 
tive. And that, in realistic fiction, means a solid world of character 
and action displayed against the substantial background of time and 
place. 

Orion as an expanding symbol is not a simple case. First off, the 
name has mythic content. This Forster has either to recreate or dis- 
place before the symbol can be wholly expressive of his own created 
world. Second, the symbol has as specific referent Stephen who is 
himself symbolic. In fact, the two interact, each helping to develop 
the role of the other. 

The circle is a much simpler example. It comes, through Ansell’s 
square-within-the-circle drawing, to signify the continual rebirth of 
the real present. That is the heart of its meaning; it is also one half of 
the novel’s theme. For the glory of man and his universe would be 
matter for tragedy were it not for this assurance of continuation. The 
circle encompasses much: the idea of rebirth in thought, image, and 
child; the vision of those mystic circles—the Cadbury Rings, sugges- 
tive of the real past; and the vision of the mystic rose, symbol of the 
mother who is part of the real past and who, in her sons and in her 
role as earth-mother, is also part of the real present and the assured 
future. Contained and ordered within the harmony of the circle, these 
references clarify our notion of the rebirth of the real present and 
expand that notion to embrace the reality of past and future. Thus 
process is rendered permanent in the image of the circle. Is it the circle 
that Ansell could never find room to draw, the one at the centre of all 
circles, the one, perhaps, that contains all circles? Forster has drawn 
it for us and made his myth. 

But it is not quite that simple. As I have been thinking and writing 
about the circle just now, I have been feeling the force of other things 
in The Longest Journey. It is as though the whole novel had got inside 
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the circle or as though the circle were at the center of the whole novel. 
Yet that is not so, for when I think of the novel I do not necessarily 
think of the circle. The novel, partaking of the mythic force of the 
circle, has a significance and an import beyond it. The circle has its 
appropriate role. 

It is this consideration, abetted by an insidious desire for consistency, 
that moves me to propose a new terminology for the analysis of 
Forster’s symbolism. Let us have, then, role objects, role events, and 
role characters. And let these be subsumed under the heading role 
symbols, a convenient term for those occasions where the context tells 
us the kind of role intended, or where more than one kind of role 
is being referred to, or where the distinction is unimportant. And let 
us keep the term expanding symbol to describe the complete novel in 
its oneness of effect. Each individual symbol, with its own role and its 
own myth, will then be revealed in its true nature as contributing 
expressive power to the whole novel as one myth, as one expanding 
symbol. 

Aspects of the Novel in its own way tells us the same thing: “ Ex- 
pansion. That is the idea the novelist must cling to. Not completion. 
Not rounding off but opening out. When the symphony is over we 
feel that the notes and tunes composing it have been liberated, they 
have found in the rhythm of the whole their individual freedom” 
(242). 





JOHN W. TILTON* 


Kafka’s “Amerika” 


as a Novel of Salvation 


When Karl Rossmann has crossed over the angel-devil platform of 
the Theatre of Oklahoma’s recruiting outfit, he explains to the staff 
manager, “I read the placard your company put out and I have come 
here as I was requested.” The manager replies, “ Quite right. Un- 
luckily there aren’t many who do the same.”? Earlier, Robinson had 
told Karl that he and Delamarche, “ both full-grown men with plenty 
of practical skill and experience, wandered about for weeks without 
finding work. It isn’t easy; in fact it’s damned difficult” (246). Why 
is the “damned difficult” easy for Karl? At a time of high unem- 
ployment, Karl is one of the few who join the theater which “can 
find employment for everyone.” Here the interpreter of Amerika 
meets its crux. On this one act of Karl’s and on the symbolic meaning 
of the Nature Theatre of Oklahoma depends the significance of the 
whole novel. But if the novel is organically unified, the reverse must 
be true as well. The whole novel must infuse Karl’s act and the 
theater with particular significance. 

Several critics believe, as I do, that Karl Rossmann has been pre- 
pared throughout the novel for his destiny in the theater, and a few 
read Karl’s story as a symbolic shadowing-forth of a religious experi- 
ence.? Kafka’s symbolism has suggested to me a more integral relation- 


* John W. Tilton, who teaches at Bucknell University, is currently completing 
his doctorate at Pennsylvania State University. 

*Franz Kafka, Amerika, trans. Edwin Muir (Garden City, 1946), p. 282. 
Subsequent references to this translation will be noted by page number in the text. 

*In its complexity and infinite variety the criticism is as difficult to deal with 
as Kafka’s symbolism itself. Within this space I can only broadly classify the 
interpretations. For the upward development of Karl, see Mark Spilka, “ Amerika: 
Its Genesis,” Franz Kafka Today, ed. Angel Flores and Homer Swander (Madison, 
1958), pp. 95-116; R. O. C. Winkler, “ The Three Novels,” The Kafka Problem, 
ed. Angel Flores (New York, 1946), pp. 192-198; and Philip Rahv, review of 
Amerika, The Nation (Oct. 26, 1940), pp. 396-397. For Karl’s development 
downward to destruction, see Lienhard Bergel, “ Amerika: Its Meaning,” Franz 
Kafka Today, pp. 117-125; H. Uyttersprot, Eine meue Ordnung der Werke 
Kafkas? (Antwerpen, 1957), pp. 69-74; and Edwin Berry Burgum, “The Bank- 
ruptcy of Faith,” The Kafka Problem, pp. 304-308. For highly varied religious 
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ship between the preparation and the religious experience than has yet 
been noted. I have no ready and easy solutions for the major crux just 
mentioned, nor am I so confident as to claim an understanding of 
Amerika superior to anyone else’s. The existing body of Kafka 
criticism is sufficient witness to the tantalizing elusiveness of Kafka’s 
symbols. But my reading has certain implications for the meaning of 
the novel, and in so far as it validly recognizes organic relationships 
among symbols it may cast some light on the novel’s structure as well. 

Amerika has been read as a Bildungsroman or Entwicklungsroman 
and even by some as a “ pessimistic-satirical” caricature of the novel 
of education or development.* The novel does present, I believe, a 
real education and development of Karl Rossmann, but a development 
so specific in its import that the cerm Erldsungsroman seems to be 
the most appropriate characterization of the novel. The “salvation” 
for which Kafka prepares Karl is the acceptance of and belief in an 
incomprehensibly huge and complex organization miraculous in its 
origin and operation. The Nature Theatre demands of all takers of its 
providential opportunity an act of self-renunciation and trust in provi- 
dence tantamount to an act of faith. And Karl can perform his act of 
faith because his experiences have taught him that providence is pos- 
sible, and because he has developed into an independent and respon- 
sible moral agent who can recognize and freely decide to accept the 
salvation offered by the divinely ordained theater. The steps by which 
Karl develops suggest a repeated pattern of the story of the Fall. 
Considering the nature of the paradises from which he is expelled, one 
cannot help exclaiming, “O felix culpa!” for his falls are fortunate. 
They make possible his achievement of salvation in the ultimate para- 
dise—the Nature Theatre. 

To single out for discussion any one of the complexly interwoven 
levels and patterns of symbolism is to risk oversimplification and dis- 
tortion, yet I trust that I can maintain sufficient fidelity to the narra- 
tive to make the simplification valid in general if not accurate in every 
detail. Roughly, then, one discernible pattern of symbolism—that of 
the falls—may be sketched as follows. Having been banished from 
his native Europe, Karl Rossmann experiences a rebirth in a quasi- 


interpretations, see Bergel above and Michel Carrouges, Franz Kafka (Paris, 
1948), p. 148; Paul Goodman, Kafka’s Prayer (New York, 1947), pp. 188-196, 
Herbert Tauber, Franz Kafka: Eine Deutung seiner Werke (Zurich, 1941), pp. 
34-60; and Frederick Hoffman, Freudianism and the Literary Mind (Baton Rouge, 
1957), pp. 185-186. 

* This view of Amerika as a caricature is that of Bergel and Uyttersprot. 
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paradise ruled by a figure godlike in his power—his Uncle Jacob. Will- 
fully disobeying the proscription of his uncle, Karl is judged guilty 
and forced to face the world on his own. As if by providence, a 
second false-paradise welcomes Karl in the form of the Hotel Occi- 
dental. Again by a decision reached independently, though, as earlier, 
influenced by agents from outside the paradise, he violates the discipline 
of the hotel and is expelled. Prepared now to recognize real provi- 
dence, Karl heeds the call from the Nature Theatre and freely delivers 
himself into a divinely ordained paradise—his destined place in the 
universe. 


The shipboard scenes of Chapter I have only a minor, albeit a 
significant, function in the paradise-lost pattern. Though the sym- 
bolic elements of that pattern—the trial and judgment of one who has 
violated organizational discipline—are present, they operate not within 
the pattern but as a prefiguring of the pattern. To understand this 
function, one must see Karl’s role clearly. Whereas Karl himself is 
later on trial for violating the discipline of American organizations, in 
Chapter I Karl is little more than an observer at the trial of the Stoker, 
who is judged by a German authority to which Karl is not subject. 
As a passenger Karl is neither subject to the ship’s discipline nor is he 
even aware of the organization of the ship until the voyage is over. 
The trial scene in this chapter functions primarily as Kafka’s means of 
acquainting Karl Rossmann with the unjust authoritarianism he is 
later to face as a victim. As well, in this scene Kafka reveals that strong 
sense of justice with which he has endowed Karl. Kafka utilizes 
Chapter I to introduce both Karl and the reader to the symbolic pat- 
tern that actually commences when Karl departs from the ship with 
his uncle. 


Karl is taken directly from the ship to his uncle’s home. There, 
secure and providentially cared for, Karl is symbolically imparadised. 
This paradise, like that of the Bible, has its proscriptions, too. Uncle 
Jacob forbids Karl to operate the mechanism of the desk, for instance, 
but leaves him perfectly free to disobey if he wishes: “it would 
have been quite easy to lock the regulator and yet Uncle Jacob re- 
frained from doing so” (40). Likewise, it would have been quite 
easy for Uncle Jacob to enforce his wish that Karl not visit the Pol- 
lunder country house—in other words, that he never leave his uncle’s 
home. This wish, though not stated explicitly, is made quite clear to 
Karl. Left free to exercise his will, Karl consciously, deliberately 
disobeys. 
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In his disobedience, he has been tempted by agents from outside the 
paradise, the Pollunders. Once at the Pollunder home, Karl finds the 
fruit of his temptation distasteful. His subsequent reaction is remark- 
ably like that of a repentant sinner. He comes to understand the 
rightness of his uncle’s proscription and realizes the import of the 
unexpressed warning against the tempter. Karl concludes that “ Uncle 
Jacob had certainly judged [Pollunder] rightly” (71). Karl is op- 
pressed by a great sense of loss and hopes desperately that he can 
regain the good graces of his uncle. One passage in Karl’s conver- 
sation with Pollunder is charged with religious overtones: “1 mention 
all this to show you how dependent I am on my uncle, and how deeply 
I am bound to him in consequence. . . . | am not in a position to offend 
in the slightest against even his unexpressed wishes. And so if I am 
to make good even half of the offence which I have committed against 
him, I must go home at once” (79). But he senses that his offence 
is too great for forgiveness. When Mr. Green delivers the letter of 
judgment, Karl is prepared for it. Banished forever, Karl goes out to 
face the world alone. 

The Hotel Occidental is considerably less like a paradise, but it too 
provides a place for him in return for unquestioning subjection to its 
regulations. Karl’s discharge from the hotel repeats the pattern of his 
expulsion from his uncle’s home. Robinson, the agent from the out- 
side, appears and makes it almost humanly impossible for Karl to abide 
by the hotel regulation that he never leave his post at the elevator, an 
explicit order much like his uncle’s implicit command that he never 
leave home. He willfully disobeys the regulation. Like Uncle Jacob, 
the Head Waiter gives Karl no chance to defend himself; he assumes 
Karl’s guilt as positively as Uncle Jacob had. Karl is summarily dis- 
charged. The demands made upon him by the hotel, he learns, are as 
exacting and inflexible as those of his uncle. The suggestion is that no 
human being can live, or should live, under such tyrannical and arbi- 
trary power. The paradises are false; they were not intended for Karl 
Rossmann. 

Kafka endows his character Karl with an awareness of his sins—Karl 
is more intelligent than many critics allow—but not with a sense of the 
fortunateness of his falls. Karl is only fifteen; inexperienced and alone 
in a new country, he cannot yet know what is best for him. We, 
however, can see Karl’s falls as deliverances from thralldom rather than 
as losses of good. The Jacob Despatch Agency offers Karl security, 
affluence, and power, but denies the human values that make life 
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tolerable. Subjected to his uncle’s tyrannical rule, Karl would not 
only have been denied his individuality but very probably would have 
been re-created in his uncle’s image. The Rossmann Despatch Agency. 
And in one of his ten offices, Karl too would push buttons and give 
commands. And what of value can the Hotel Occidental offer him? 
The lift-boys are no less mechanical than the elevators they operate. 
For Karl, the future in the hotel promises the Head Waitership. Surely 
the land of great opportunity offers more than the chance to make one- 
self a machine. 

Fortunately for Karl, he cannot be a machine. His falls are caused 
by human propensities counteracting dehumanizing forces. But in a 
world of organized enterprise, to be a human being is to sin against 
the organization. In these circumstances, Karl is right to consider his 
acts of disobedience sins. To be a part of the Jacob Despatch Agency 
or the Hotel Occidental necessitates one’s functioning precisely as 
required, lest one wreck the larger machinery of which he is a part. 
This point is made clear to Karl by the Head Waiter. By recognizing 
this point and by taking the blame upon himself, Karl becomes a 
responsible moral agent. 

Some exegeses of Amerika describe Karl Rossmann as servilely de- 
pendent, weak, and lost, rather than as responsible, independent, and 
self-reliant. I can only suggest that certain motifs and symbol-patterns 
point to Karl’s gradual self-assertion and maturity. Karl’s box seems 
to be Kafka’s primary means to symbolize his gradual alienation from 
European ties, a fortunate alienation necessary for his emergence as 
a responsible individual. This box motif is integrally fused with the 
paradises-lost pattern, and its significance both illuminates and is illu- 
minated by the pattern of Karl’s fortunate falls. 

In carrying with him to America the box given by his father, Karl 
is carrying a burden of guilt, not his own but a guilt forced upon him 
by his parents or, more broadly, by an Old World society that judges 
impersonally by absolute law. Karl was seduced by the maid, yet the 
law holds him guilty as a partner in a sinful act. But Kafka himself 

called Karl “the innocent,” * and critics have noted that Karl is not 
guilty even though he may be sinful.’ He refuses to feel guilt; he 


“See the diary entry for September 30, 1915: “Rossmann and K., the innocent 
and the guilty . . .” (The Diaries of Franz Kafka, ed. Max Brod [New York, 
1949], Il, 132). 

° See especially Spilka, p. 100, who asserts that the premise, “ sinfulness is a state 
of being ‘quite independent of guilt,’” is central for Kafka. 
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rejects any responsibility for the seduction, as is right. Yet not until 
he is rid of the box symbolic of the guilt imposed on him, and thus 
rid of all ties with Europe not of his desiring, is he really free of the 
oppressive judgment of the Old World. Only then can he be inde- 
pendent in the New World. 

In thinking of Karl’s innocence and his dependence upon his native 
country or its representatives, one must remember that Karl is a mere 
fifteen years old, a young German in America. On the literal level 
of the novel, it is quite natural that his German uncle and the Mana- 
geress from Vienna should wish to help and protect him. Symbolically, 
however, they hinder his progress toward freedom from guilt; they 
impose upon him the same kind of judgment by absolute law that his 
parents had rendered. Somewhat paradoxically, Karl achieves his free- 
dom in spite of them—more accurately, he frees himself by reacting 
against the absolute law they represent. Close attention to the box 
motif helps to clarify this progress toward freedom. 

Karl’s loss of his box aboard ship occurs simultaneously with his 
Uncle Jacob’s recognition of him. The representative of the Old 
World becomes the substitute for his parents, and, fully informed of 
Karl’s sin in Prague, Uncle Jacob can temporarily replace the box as 
a symbolic repository of the charge of guilt against Karl. The box 
does not accompany Karl to his uncle’s home. It becomes clear later 
that his uncle had assumed his guilt as fully as had his parents. In his 
letter of judgment, Uncle Jacob writes, “I have to keep telling myself 
again and again, Karl, that nothing good comes out of your family ” 
(92). This he says in explanation of “ our separation, which . . . seems 
incomprehensible to me.” That is, he has to keep telling himself that 
Karl is guilty in order to understand the separation. In much the same 
way, Karl’s separation from his parents must have seemed incompre- 
hensible to them. Both the parents and the uncle have judged blindly 
on the basis of arbitrary law. Now, just as his parents had condemned 
him and given him the box, Uncle Jacob banishes him and sends him 
the box. 

The symbol of his guilt accompanies him to the Hotel Occidental. 
Because Karl is a German, the Manageress gets him a place in the 
hotel and thus subjects Karl to the hotel discipline and delays his 
progress toward independence. The Manageress, however, does not 
know of Karl’s “ guilt”; he does not tell her about his sin in Prague. 
She cannot, then, replace the box as a symbol of the charge of guilt 
against him, but she sees to it that the box is placed in Karl’s room. 
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He strives hard to make himself an excellent lift-boy and forgets the 
past in forward-looking endeavor. The box is of little concern to 
him now. But when he learns that the Manageress believes him guilty, 
that she, like the uncle, condemns him without understanding, he calls 
for Therese to pack his box. The Manageress has reimposed on him 
the old burden of guilt. 

But Karl leaves the hotel without his box and never sees it again. 
The reason is, to put it simply, that Karl becomes too actively engaged 
in the present to take up a burden of the past. Rebelling violently 
against the Head Porter’s search and detention, Karl breaks away, 
leaving in the Head Porter’s hands the coat containing his identification 
papers (Karl Rossmann, German) and on the table the Manageress’ 
card with the address to which the box is to be sent. He will never see 
the box again, and without papers identifying him as a German immi- 
grant he has not only lost his burden of guilt but achieved full inde- 
pendence from the Old World. This symbolic rendering of Karl’s 
independence is complemented by the positive actions that characterize 
him as a mature and independent young man determined to preserve his 
new-found freedom. Finding himself a prisoner of Delamarche, he 
fights violently to regain his freedom. The Karl we see here is fully 
developed as an individual. 

Karl’s education is a process concomitant with the development just 
sketched. His experiences have not only developed him, they have 
taught him as well. He has learned to believe in the possibility of a 
providence that will offer him the place he wants. Before his arrival 
in America, Karl could not have imagined, could not have believed in 
the existence of, such huge and complex organizations as the Jacob 
Despatch Agency and the Hotel Occidental. His uncle’s telegraphers’ 
hall alone, for instance, is “larger than the telegraphic office of Karl’s 
native town [Prague] ” (46). But the reality of his uncle’s establish- 
ment and of the hotel is made incontrovertible by proof upon his 
senses. He sees the extent of each from the outside and has some 
experience with the inner workings. He cannot doubt the existence 
of organizations greater than his imagination could conceive. 

Kari has been prepared, then, to believe in the existence of the 
stupendously large and incomprehensibly complex Nature Theatre of 
Oklahoma. He has also been prepared to believe in the opportunity 
the theater offers him. As if by providence he has been twice given a 
place in organizations testifying to the marvelous opportunities 
America has to offer. That these openings were unsuitable to him 
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makes little difference. Surely, he grows to believe, some other oppor- 
tunity will present itself. 

This is Karl’s position at the end of Chapter VII, “ The Refuge,” 
where his development and education are complete. He has rationally 
arrived at his decision to remain with Delamarche: necessity forces him 
to tolerate a hated servitude. His resolve at the close of the chapter 
reveals not a cowed, beaten, or lost boy® but a confident, aspiring 
young man who is determined to find a place of worthy service and 
who believes that the means of fulfilling his determination are possible: 
“His prospects of finding a post in which he could achieve something, 
and be appreciated for his achievement, would be greater if he ac- 
cepted the servant’s place with Delamarche for the time being and 
from that secure position watched for a favorable opportunity ” (272). 
Place these words against those of the student Joseph Mendel: “I’ve 
studied for years now simply for the sake of mere consistency. I get 
very little satisfaction out of it and even less hope for future... . 
Getting a job at Montly’s is the biggest success I’ve ever scored. If I 
had to give up either my studies or my job, of course, I’d give up my 
studies; I spend all my energy trying to keep off the horns of that 
dilemma” (270). No such futility and despair are to be found in 
Karl Rossmann. His belief and hope are not foolish illusions, either. 
He has been specially guided to this point so that he can recognize 
the great opportunity. Joseph Mendel would scoff at the announce- 
ment of the Nature Theatre and turn away in derision, thinking the 
theater an illusion or a hoax. Karl, however, can believe in miracles. 

The miracle, the Nature Theatre of Oklahoma, has been so variously 
interpreted that only confusion could result from a review of the 
criticism. Limiting myself to those who share my interpretation of 
the theater as a religious symbol, I must make a distinction that these 
critics have so far failed to make. The recruiting company and the 
theater are two distinctly different symbols, yet critics treat them 
as one. 


*Bergel argues that “the normal ways of associating himself with America, 
marriage and a profession, are closed to Karl Rossmann” and on this basis con- 
cludes that Karl fails to become educated (120). Can Bergel’s statement logically 
apply to a sixteen-year-old? I stress his youth because it explains a great deal that 
I have been unable to touch upon in my interpretation. Kafka is beyond doubt 
requesting us to see Karl as a youth. This is one reason I have not drawn com- 
parisons with The Trial and The Castle. The K’s of those novels are in their 
thirties, about the same age as Kafka at the time of composition. Why is the hero 
only fifteen at the beginning of this novel, which was written between Kafka’s 
twenty-ninth and thirty-second years? 
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Lienhard Bergel, for example, writes of Karl’s being “ exposed to the 
lure of the other comprehensive social organization, the church, sym- 
bolized in the enterprise of the Nature Theatre,” and goes on to char- 
acterize the theater as “ pure organization. In its actual functioning,” 
Bergel continues, “the Nature Theatre does not differ essentially from 
the boat, the office, or the hotel.”* Is Bergel not describing the 
recruiting outfit rather than the theater? What does he, or Karl, or 
even Kafka know of the “actual functioning” of the theater? The 
recruiting company is only the medium through which the oppor- 
tunity of the theater is made known and the agency by which pros- 
pective employees of the theater are registered. Karl does not confuse 
the two: he joins the theater, not the recruiting outfit. The latter 
offers him nothing. He succumbs to the lure not of the church but 
of the heavenly kingdom, for which the church “advertises” and 
“recruits.” Entraining for Oklahoma, Karl leaves the recruiting com- 
pany behind. The church is a means towards Karl’s destined place in 
the heavenly kingdom. 


It is the theater that is miraculous and incomprehensible. The 
directors of the recruiting outfit are known; its organization and 
operation are plain to see, as are those of its symbolic counterpart, the 
church. Like the church, it can only provide a humanly comprehen- 
sible message (“Everyone is welcome”) about the incomprehensibly 
great and provident theater, a message supplemented by “ photographic 
impressions” of the theater’s glories. But who directs the theater? 
What does it perform? How large is it really? What was its origin? 
The recruiting company wisely refrains from making answers to 
these questions a part of its message. If God is the artist and the uni- 
verse the stage, how does one explain such a theater to people like 
Karl and Giacomo? Karl places his faith not in the recruiting outfit, 
which is of little concern to him, but in the theater, in the miraculous, 
in the incomprehensible. 


Karl’s acceptance of the theater’s opportunity has all the constituents 
of a religious act of faith. It is the unreasoning and unreasonable 


*Pp. 121-122. This same confusion of the recruiting outfit with the theater 
seems implied in Charles Moeller’s description: “I’énorme entreprise de publicité 
barnumesque qu’est le Naturtheater” (272). Likewise, the recruiting outfit seems 
to evoke for Michel Carrouges what only the theater proper can evoke: “les anges 
(quoique de pacotille [shoddy stuff]), le vaste rassemblement et le festin en plain 
air en vue d’un extraordinaire Opéra n’evoquent-ils pas le royaume des cieux, 
accordé a tous ceux qui le veulent, aprés le plus clément des jugements? ” (148) 
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acceptance of the incomprehensible, even of the absurd. (“A theatre 
welcoming everyone?” Joseph Mendel would have asked. “ Ridicu- 
lous.”) But Karl believes in the absurd. He feels that he personally 
has been called: he comes “as I was requested.” But he comes with 
trepidation. He believes in the miracle, in divine providence, but like 
the faithful he fears that he is unworthy of providence. Trying to hide 
what he is and offering himself as what he want to be, he gives his 
name as “ Negro” and attempts to register as an engineer. 

Because Karl is not registered under his own name, one critic 
believes that Kafka has annihilated all possibility of Karl’s—that is, 
man’s or Kafka’s—reconciliation with the divine; he interprets Karl's 
reluctance to give his name as a suspicion of divine authority, which 
must prove itself before man can wholly commit himself to it.* Rather 
it seems that Karl’s feeling is the truly religious sensing of the need 
to prove oneself worthy: “ As soon as he had a place here, no matter 
how small, and filled it satisfactorily, they could have his name” (287). 
And when his fears are relieved, when he has been assured that he is in 
fact worthy without having to prove himself, “ Karl felt that after all 
he would not have minded seeing his real name on the board” (293). 
Karl Rossmann does give himself wholly to the Nature Theatre. In 
effect, his hesitation to have his real name registered sharpens and 
intensifies the sincerity and strength of his desire to be accepted. It 
both confirms and reinforces his faith in the divine providence sym- 
bolized in the theater. 

If “faith is the consciousness that destiny is providence,” as Paul 
Goodman defines it (51), then Karl partakes of this kind of faith too. 
He believes that the theater is his destined place: “he kept on telling 
himself, it was not so much a matter of the kind of work as of 
establishing oneself permanently somewhere ” (292). D. S. Savage has 
explained the integral relationship in Kafka’s thought between faith 
and vocation, between “ acting in accordance with the will of heavenly 
powers” and “finding one’s true vocation, one’s true place, whatever 
it may be, in the community.”® For Karl Rossmann the two are 
realized at once in his act of faith. He commits himself to the will of 
heavenly powers and finds his place, his “ permanent establishment.” 
If “salvation” be not an inaccurate term for a religious reconciliation 
of man with the heavenly powers, then the narrative of Karl Ross- 
mann’s struggle in America is truly Kafka’s Erlésungsroman. 


* Goodman, pp. 195-196. 
*“Faith and Vocation,” The Kafka Problem, p. 326. The quoted phrases are 
those of Edwin Muir quoted by Savage. 
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But if Amerika is a novel of salvation, how does one account for 
Kafka’s diary entry for September 30, 1915, which seems to contradict 
my interpretation? 


Rossmann and K., the innocent and the guilty, both exe- 
cuted without distinction in the end, the [innocent] one with 
a gentler hand, more pushed aside than struck down.”° 


Evidently on this day in 1915, Kafka thought of Karl Rossmann as 
doomed rather than saved. Also we know that Kafka sometimes re- 
ferred to Amerika in his diaries by the title Der Verschollene, “the 
missing, lost, or forgotten person,” meaning Karl Rossmann. At first 
glance, Der Verschollene seems not to accord with the Karl I have 
characterized. 

Two solutions to this problem can be readily proposed. The first, 
if one accepts the word of Kafka’s friend Max Brod, comes from 
Kafka himself. According to Brod’s “ Afterword” to the novel, Kafka 
once told him that “ [Amerika] should end on a note of reconcilia- 
tion” (301). The second solution is much simpler. One can dispense 
with all Kafka’s statements of intention and say with Paul Valéry, “an 
author’s interpretation of his own work has no more validity than 
that of anyone else.” 

Yet the first solution errs in placing too much weight on Kafka’s 
stated intentions and the second errs in placing far too little. Both 
ignore the more meaningful task of attempting to reconcile Kafka’s 
statements with the meaning of the novel itself. A reasonable and 
relevant solution lies in the nature of the religious experience that 
climaxes the novel. “ Missing, lost, or forgotten person” can be con- 
sidered a quite appropriate term for one who loses his worldly identity 
in his commitment to supra-worldly authority. Karl disappears from 
the world to enter a spiritual realm. He is forgotten by his parents, his 
uncle, the Manageress, his friends, for he no longer exists in their 
world. He had to lose himself before he could find himself. 

According to Kafka’s diary entry, Karl is destroyed by being pushed 
to the side. Such a tragic ending to the now incomplete last chapter is 
all too easy to conceive. When we last see Karl, he is on a train bound 
for the Nature Theatre in Oklahoma. We need only imagine Karl’s 


?° Diaries, II, 132. Attention should be drawn to the mistranslation that I have 
corrected in brackets. The original “der Schuldlose mit leichterer Hand” from 
the Tagebiicher is unfortunately rendered in The Diaries as “the guilty one with 
a gentler hand.” 
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arriving to find Oklahoma a desolate wasteland and the theater non- 
existent. He has been hoaxed. Symbolically, he has placed his faith 
in an illusion. The church has deluded him; the Kingdom of God is a 
chimera foisted on the innocent and the gullible. Karl has been 
destroyed. In other words, we need have only one moment of doubt 
about or denial of the existence of divine providence to write Karl 
off as lost, pushed aside, doomed to nothingness. Kafka himself knew 
these moments. Did one occur on September 30, 1915? ** Because the 
novel points inexorably to the existence of the Nature Theatre and to 
Karl’s salvation in its providential welcome, I believe that in his diary 
on that day Kafka recorded his doubt and not an interpretation of his 
novel. 

In addition to his intentions, Kafka’s failure to carry out his inten- 
tions, that is, to finish the novel, also tantalizes the interpreter of 
Amerika. And for this problem as well, the religious symbolism sug- 
gests a solution or, at least, one explanation out of many possible ones. 
To complete the last chapter of Amerika, Kafka would have had to 
describe the Nature Theatre of Oklahoma, and to render symbolically 
the kingdom of heaven would have required in Kafka the theological 
certainty of a Milton. He who cannot believe in an explicit theology 
cannot describe the unknowable. Kafka did suggest the providential 
nature of the incomprehensible Kingdom of God, and that is as much 
as he could do. Without a kind of Miltonic assurance, he could venture 
no farther. But he need not have ventured much farther: some minor 
emendations are all that are necessary to complete Amerika, for it is 
essentially complete as Kafka left it. Having committed his act of 
faith and having achieved the salvation for which he was destined, 
Karl Rossmann must venture alone into the unknown. As a novel of 
salvation, Amerika is finished as it stands. 


"'On the basis of a pessimistic interpretation of The Trial, which was nearly 


completed by this time, one could argue that Kafka’s doubt was now more than 
momentary. 


DAVID H. STEWART® 


The Purpose of Faulkner’s Ike 


For more than a decade we have been entertained and occasionally 
edified by the hosannas raised in celebration of William Faulkner’s 
Southern cycle. No longer viewed as the essence of Dixie, the Yok- 
napatawpha legend has become an all-American, all-human perform- 
ance with direct symbolic connections to the universal and infinite. 
The quiet opposition to this critical tendency is both tentative and 
confused because of an uncertainty about the source of the difficulty. 
Objections frequently take this form: “Faulkner’s work is, I guess, 
probably all right—maybe excellent, though I personally have reser- 
vations—but surely the critical chorus has made more noise than music.” 

That fashionable—or faddish—criticism usually contains sound with- 
out sense is a truism. The best counter to it is a return to the source, 
to Faulkner’s work, with a determination to impose at least a minimum 
of order upon an admittedly disorderly body of material. I propose to 
re-examine the one Faulkner character, Isaac McCaslin, who has been 
most favorably and generously received by the critics, and to examine 
him as briefly as possible both within the larger context of Faulkner’s 
Southern cycle and within the largest context of all, the social and 
ideological world outside Faulkner’s fiction which Ike was evilently 
devised to influence. I shall try to describe what Ike’s life and thought 
actually mean once tke fine patina, provided by the critics, is removed. 


Of the many aristocratic families whose chronicles Faulkner has 
detailed, the McCaslins, except for their founder, appear to follow a 
path quite different from those of the others, though as I shall show 
this is only the surface impression. What is striking about the Mc- 
Caslins is that from the day of old Carothers’ death in 1837, the second 
generation set out in a curious direction. The twin brothers, Buck and 
Buddy, conceived a sort of rural cooperative, a Mississippian New 
Harmony, slaveless yet solvent because it could compete with big 


* David H. Stewart, with three degrees from the University of Michigan, has 
taught at Eastern Michigan University, University of Alberta, and the University 
of Michigan. He has published on English, American, and Russian Literature and 
recently completed two series of broadcasts on Russian culture for the Canadian 
Broadcasting Company. A shorter version of this paper was read at the March 
1961 meeting of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts and Letters. 
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planters. It was to be so constituted that the coercive features of 
patriarchal aristocracy could be avoided as easily as the equally 
coercive features of the radical Yankee alternative which meant black 
insurrection and, later on, carpetbag domination. But the entire pro- 
gram vanished over the precipice of civil war. 

Then comes Isaac, the most fascinating McCaslin of all—and perhaps 
Faulkner’s most fascinating character for the simple reason that he 
seems to be his creator’s favorite standard-bearer, a forthright “ positive 
hero.” This is not to call him unique in the Faulkner canon. He is, 
indeed, a spiritual brother to the gentlemen who function as central 
consciousnesses in Faulkner’s earlier novels: Quentin Compson, Gail 
Hightower, Bayard Sartoris (narrator of The Unvanquished), and 
Vladimir Ratliff. Like Quentin and Bayard, he is acutely conscious of 
the overriding importance of social form, evidenced by his formal 
gesture of repudiating his patrimony when he cannot actually “cure 
the wrong and eradicate the shame ” of his heritage (Go Down, Moses, 
Modern Library, p. 351). Similarly, he denies that his young fourth 
cousin, Roth, would actually promise to contract a legal marriage with 
a woman whom he loved illicitly (358). More important, he too 
believes in the efficacy of that abiding Faulknerian virtue, announced 
already in Sartoris, “spitting in deestruction’s [sic] face”; he learned 
it first from a mongrel (199) and later from the great bear (295). It 
is supposed to explain not only the Southern performance in the 
Civil War but human behavior in general. 

Ike’s trouble with time is exactly like that of his precursors: they 
all desire to elude it, to resist distinguishing what actually happened 
from what they had been told, hence to prolong or postpone things 
past into the present or even the future. In addition, the impulse which 
seems to animate Ike and give him direction—as it does Quentin and 
‘Bayard and Gail Hightower—is a need for peace and escape (283, 288). 
He shares even the superficial characteristic of shaking and trembling 
when excited or confronted with difficulty (163, 169, 362). 

The only differences between him and every other Faulknerian 
central consciousness are first, his freedom from feminine influence, 
though even he had to struggle against an Amazonian wife comparable 
in some ways to Drusilla, who disturbed Bayard so violently, or Eula 
Varner Snopes and her daughter, who confounded Gavin Stevens. 
Ike had no grandmother to mold his character nor a mother or sister 
to betray the old sacred code for him. Instead he has Sam Fathers 
who, of course, seems comparable to Teiresias, hence probably com- 
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bines female qualities with his primitive masculinity. The second dif- 
ference is his singular inheritance from his father and uncle, who were 
not cavaliers like Colonel John Sartoris or generals and governors like 
Quentin’s forbears. Slightly similar to the first Ratliff (Ratcliffe), 
Uncle Buck and Buddy disapproved slavery and hence alleviated for 
their progeny the burden imposed by this social crime. 


Differences notwithstanding, Ike is a creation essentially similar to 
Faulkner’s earlier central consciousnesses: he feels what they feel, fails 
where they fail. Born after the Civil War (1867), he has escaped ex- 
posure to its violence, which helps explain the estrangement, emphasized 
frequently by Faulkner, between him and his substitute-father, cousin 
McCaslin Edmonds (297). It is the period in which he lives, together 
with his heritage, which defines the problems he must confront and 
delimits the range and manner in which he responds. He seems to be 
involved in three things: reaching maturity, expiating the original sin 
of miscegenation and incest committed by Carothers, and reconciling or 
achieving a viable position with regard to the dilemmas of property 
ownership. Restitution for inherited guilt plus self-justification are 
fundamental, the latter taking precedence as Ike lives further into the 
twentieth century. 

Ike’s approaches to his problems are as varied and devious as they 
are revealing. As we learn in “ The Old People” and “ The Bear,” he 
comes to maturity in three stages. After a belated infant baptism in 
the blood of the deer he killed as a nine-year-old boy (164), he reaches 
age twelve (the Protestant “age of responsibility”) and under Sam’s 
tutelage passes through a ritual, comparable perhaps to the confirma- 
tion. The rite is curious: his task is to go forth into the wilderness, 
like the Indian boys of an earlier age, and to see a vision, vouchsafed 
only after he has stripped off all the accoutrements of civilization and 
reduced himself to the level of an animal. Then he sees Old Ben, the 
wilderness symbol, and returns home purified (208-209). More than 
this, he is ostensibly prepared to face the world on its own terms so 
that when he realizes the next year that Old Ben must die, he knows 
“that he would not grieve.” Of course, he cannot play the role of 
priestly executioner. Twice he had the opportunity but, like his 
mentor, declined it despite his eminent worthiness (212). For him 
decisive action is difficult; and he waits until the plebeian, Boon 
Hogganbeck, who is as much animal as man (Faulkner’s plebeians often 
are), commits the final deed and thus absolves Ike of responsibility 
so that he can assist with pure hands at Sam Fathers’ funeral. What 
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Ike achieves through this sequence of events is not only a degree of 
maturity but sanctity: he emerges incorruptible, a kind of consecrated 
altar boy, who can in time develop into the wise prophet and judge 
which he is destined to become, without losing the “ young boy’s high 
and selfless innocence” (106). 

But before his position is secure, he must pass through another ritual, 
comparable to the venerable Protestant practice of making an adult 
Decision for Christ, a mature reaffirmation of the childhood com- 
mitment. This Ike does when he is twenty-one by renouncing the 
things of this world, adopting the kenotic idea, becoming a carpenter 
“because if the Nazarene had found carpentering good for the life 
and ends He had assumed and elected to serve, it would be all right too 
for Isaac McCaslin .. .” (309). Thus he becomes a man. 

The solution of Ike’s second problem, expiating the old sin of his 
heritage, is not very imaginative. His grandfather’s will has imposed 
upon him the legal duty of transferring a cash forfeit to the colored 
descendants of the McCaslin line. The thousand dollars, bequeathed 
for this purpose by Carothers, has been increased by Buck and Buddy 
to three thousand, one for each of the children of the black man begot 
incestuously by the old patriarch. 

Now the “ pay-off,” softened and rendered a little more palatable by 
Ike’s kindly ruminations and the clouds of rhetoric in which he and 
his cousin love to indulge, stands before Ike as a solemn obligation, 
harsh, mechanical, and brutal. And he discharges his duty. Bearing up 
nobly beneath the weight of his white burden, he arranges for Fonsiba’s 
security, protecting her from her own silly illusion of freedom and 
from her ridiculous negro husband whose very skin exuded “ that rank 
stink of baseless and imbecile delusion, that boundless rapacity and 
folly, of the carpet-bagger followers of victorious armies” (278). 
The youngest son, Lucas, claims his own third; the oldest, Jim, vanishes 
in 1885 so that Ike has to wait forty-five years until he can pay the 
final third to Jim’s grand-daughter whom he rewards additionally 
with the old hunting horn given him by General Compson and with 
the consoling admonition that “We will have to wait” for racial 
equality (363). Although Ike might disagree, one may fairly consider 
that his solution was a good bargain: three thousand dollars of some- 
one else’s money and a horn discharge a century of guilt. 

His solution to the land problem is also easy—indeed almost pathetic 
beside Buck’s and Buddy’s earlier attempt. In the first place Ike pon- 
ders the ingenious possibility that he personally does not own any land 
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at all, on the ground that buying or bequeathing land is impossible by 
divine edict (257). Cousin McCaslin Edmonds puts an end to this 
notion by insisting that in practice at any rate old Carothers did own 
land and did hand it on to his descendants. Later on, McCaslin suggests 
that even if Carothers never owned the land, it must then have passed 
from Ikkemotubbe to Sam Fathers, and “who inherited from Sam 
Fathers if not you? co-heir perhaps with Boon . . . ?” (300) Which- 
ever way Ike may try to look at it, he does own or “hold suzerainty ” 
over the family plantation fifteen miles from Jefferson, and he is 
obsessed with the desire to free himself from this land which he 
believes contaminates him morally (because of Carothers’ wickedness) 
and spiritually (because property-owning is unchristian or at least un- 
Christ-like). 

What he does is simple: after all the talk and theorizing, he gives all 
of his property to his cousin, fastidiously and successfully evading the 
entire problem of social position and power. He remains inviolable 
and pure—and is on two occasions judged rather severely for it: 
Faulkner, thinking about such rugged individuals as Lucas Beauchamp, 
Buck and Buddy, says that “old Isaac . . . in a sense, say what a man 
would, had turned apostate to his name and lineage by weakly re- 
linquishing the land which was rightfully his . . .” (39-40). Later on, 
when Ike is an old man, the colored girl, remotely his kin and preg- 
nant with Roth Edmonds’ child, tells him that she could have made a 
man of Roth, but Isaac had spoiled him before birth by transferring 
the McCaslin land to the Edmonds family, hence weakening or emascu- 
lating them just to save himself (360). 

So much for Ike’s attempts to solve his problems. What he achieves 
is little more than cheap self-satisfaction, cheap because his basic urge 
is to gain peace and to escape, which prevents him from finding solu- 
tions that really satisfy or that are really meaningful. To reach a clear 
estimate of his character and behavior is, therefore, difficult. What is 
one to say of a person presented by his creator as a Christ-figure, yet 
whose entire performance is negative? He repudiates land, writes off 
the guilt of slavery with three thousand dollars and a horn, proclaims 
for the black race a theory of “wait and endure,” constantly evades 
responsibility to his fellow men, lives alone, isolated, impotent, in- 
effectual, and childless, and appears finally to have more in common 
with the pathetic Reverend Hightower than with Christ. He is a 
mere passive consciousness whose meager gestures at activity, far from 
contradicting, serve to emphasize his passivity. 
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Yet he is portrayed for the most part so sympathetically that instead 
of judging him immediately, one is inclined to attempt a closer exami- 
nation in order to ascertain exactly what his habitual attitudes are, 
what he stands for. His mind focuses again and again on three things, 
the nature and role of mankind, the “ways of God,” and the nature 
and meaning of the Southern order. His view of man seems to rest on 
a pair of complementary theorems: that man is “ puny” and that total 
irrationality is man’s proper condition. His insignificance is seen in 
relation to the wilderness which, in the seventies of the nineteenth 
century, appeared to scorn the traces “of man’s puny gnawing at the 
immemorial flank” (195). The wilderness was “a phantom, epitome 
and apotheosis of the old wild life which the little puny humans 
swarmed and hacked at in a fury of abhorrence and fear like pygmies 
about the ankles of a drowsy elephant” (193). Even as an old man 
nearing eighty when, in order to reach the receding remnant of 
wilderness, Ike had to travel two hundred miles, he still thought it a 
“tremendous, primeval, looming ” thing looking down upon the camp 
(and perhaps every human habitation) and considering it “the puny 
evanescent clutter of human sojourn which after a single brief week 
would vanish and in another week would be completely healed, trace- 
less in the unmarked solitude” (353). 

This would be an unpleasant or at least uncomfortable judgment 
against man if it were true. But man in time triumphed over the wilder- 
ness, hacked the “drowsy elephant” to pieces, an exasperating fact 
which Ike cannot ignore. He must extricate himself from a curious 
predicament. Ike, after all, is a man whose theory ought to have led 
him to join the local conservation club in order to preserve his beloved 
forests. Instead, all his life he has been a member of rich men’s hunting 
parties which can afford to penetrate deeper and deeper into the virgin 
lands and leave a “clutter” each time which, despite Ike’s assurance, is 
not “healed” or “traceless” in two weeks (a bottle, for example, does 
not decay quickly). Thus Ike feels at last a need to justify himself 
and tells us that “suddenly he knew why he had never wanted to own 
any of it, arrest at least that much of what people called progress, 
measure his longevity at least against that much of its ultimate fate. 
It was because there was just exactly enough of it.” That is, there is 
just enough wilderness to last out Ike’s lifetime. With extraordinary 
selfishness he explains that the “ two spans ”—he himself and the wilder- 
ness—will run out together, “not toward oblivion, nothingness, but 
into a dimension free of both time and space” (354). In short, Ike 
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and the virgin land will be born again in heaven. And the moral of 
the story seems to be: man may live out his years doing what he pleases 
with no sense of responsibility, but with the assurance that he is 
doing only and always what fate has destined him to do, and with 
the guarantee that paradise is a comfortable Eldorado where every- 
thing is restored to its happy youthful state. 

The natural corollary to this is Ike’s other theorem about man, 
namely that he is irrational. When cousin McCaslin objects to Ike’s 
highly subjective interpretation of the Bible, Ike silences him with the 
explanation that there is no possibility of contradictory interpreta- 
tions because “the heart already knows.” Biblical scribes themselves 
sometimes lied because they could not make truth simple enough, but 
this does not matter because the pure-in-heart know truth instinctively. 
Ike’s truth is the truth, if only men would stop using their minds long 
enough to recognize it. 

This brings Ike to confront the deity and to answer the obvious 
question about how he managed to establish direct contact with Him. 
Ike’s God is a predestinator who first gave men Europe and then, when 
they spoiled it, He gave them America “ founded in humility and pity 
and sufferance and pride . . .” (258). But then (Ike’s dialectic is a 
little obscure here) He found that even in the New World there was 
corrupt blood because the Indians too tried to possess and bequeath 
land; hence, to accomplish His purpose, He “ voided ” the Indian blood 
with White blood, which in turn raised “ the white man’s curse,” that 
is, Black blood (259). God did all this and more: He created the 
beautiful South, watched wicked men destroy it, collaborated with 
John Brown though disapproving his methods, kept His blessed face 
turned toward His special people because the Southern ladies fed jelly 
to niggers and nursed them, and finally made the Rebels unite and 
fight against hopeless odds, which was far more significant than their 
having somehow lost the war (283-87). God, in short, “must accept 
responsibility for what He Himself had done in order to live with 
Himself in His lonely and paramount heaven” (282). But in Ike’s 
view, God does not mind this responsibility at all for He has already 
appointed a Divine Emissary whose duty it is to begin the long task 
of leading mankind away from the path of darkness. Who is this 
Emissary? Ike! “Chosen,” says McCaslin Edmonds, “ out of all your 
time by Him...” (299). 

God is a great comfort to Isaac, who has lived directly under His 
sanctifying hand since he was twelve—whence, I suppose, his confi- 
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tience in the future. Guided by God Almighty, he has done nothing 
to protect his beloved wilderness, nothing to save Old Ben. But this 
is all right, since the divine powers “would give [Old Ben] his paw 
back even, certainly they would give him his paw back” (329). Here, 
then, is Ike’s Calvinist God, a private and personal friend who doubtless 
has a special salvation prepared for Isaac just as He had a special reason 
for creating him. 

Ike’s handling of the Southern order stems logically from his view 
of God and man. If men (except Ike) are puny runts, and if Ike’s 
beneficent Creator alone is responsible for what happens, then the 
South, past, present, or future, is the best of all possible worlds because 
it is the only possible world. “ Submit!” becomes the catchword. And 
the world to which one is invited to submit is really no worse than 
any other. The true Southern lady is, after all, an angel (285). The 
ugliest features of Southern life, for example the Ku Klux Klan lynch- 
ings, are not, after all, authentically Southern but direct products of 
vile Yankee abolitionist or carpet-bagger meddling (290). The racial 
problem, while at times vexing, is at least bearable. Witness Isaac him- 
self who became as vexed as he could be but learned to bear up at the 
cost of three thousand dollars—which he had not earned. He treats the 
black race exactly as he treats the wilderness, perhaps a little less kindly. 
The woods will last until Ike is gone, and he is satisfied; the colored 
people will keep their subordinate place until Ike is gone, but he is 
not quite satisfied and suggests that they stay down for an additional 
thousand years or two which of course is no time at all, a mere wink 
to God’s benevolent eye, especially for people who above all else love 
to be patient and to endure. In the last analysis, the one thing Ike, like 
his grandfather before him, cannot tolerate is recognition of racial cross- 
breeds. To acknowledge the product of miscegenation is the ultimate 
outrage as Ike explicitly says: “ No wonder the ruined woods I used 
to know don’t cry for retribution! . . . The people have destroyed it 
and will accomplish its revenge.” And who are the people? Precisely 
“ Chinese and African and Aryan and Jew, [who] all breed and spawn 
together until no man has time to say which one is which nor cares” 
(364). 


Although he has stirred many American critics to sympathy, Isaac 
is in many ways an unattractive creature. Whether his creator willed 
it or not, he turns out to be a more eloquent and persuasive apologist 
for the Old Order than the Vardamans and Bilbos whom Faulkner at 
times detests so much. Like Hightower’s personality, Ike’s is so per- 
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fectly divided between the will to preserve and perpetuate intact his 
heritage and the will to escape responsibility for the iniquities which 
his heritage places upon him that he continually approaches a futile 
and agonized passivity. His acts are usually inconclusive, his ideas 
always autocathartic. 

Just as Faulkner twice registered objections against Ike’s ineffectu- 
ality, so at the end of “ The Bear,” Ike’s biggest story, Faulkner relates 
an incident which may be taken as his final negative judgment upon 
Ike. Clearly imitating his Indian-negro preceptor, Sam Fathers, Ike 
salutes a child of the wilderness in Sam’s own tongue (184, 330). But 
Sam’s salutation was addressed to a handsome deer, Ike’s to a rattle- 
snake—the one a symbol of life, the other a symbol of death. Thus it 
appears that Faulkner recognizes the failure of Ike to achieve a vision 
of reality in any way more profound or satisfying than Quentin’s or 
Bayard’s. His subjective effusions bring a viable conclusion no closer. 
He remains selfish, self-satisfied, and alone, retaining nevertheless a 
certain seductive charm. 

Ike McCaslin surpasses his earlier spiritual brethren in three ways. 
His unique heritage of purity »ermits him to walk safely the thin line 
between guilt and expiation, and it prepares him for his special role 
as savior, while his predecessors were only executors of the regional 
conscience. His supreme egotism saves him from the evil consequences 
of isolation which destroyed Quencin and Hightower because it insu- 
lates him against the sense of futility and defeat which beset them. 
He survives as old Bayard survived, though his abdication from the 
office of “The McCaslin” preserves him from active engagement in 
the social organism and permits him to play the kindly sage like Will 
Fall in Sartoris. As a central consciousness, therefore, he is admirably 
equipped to tell us (or rather refract for us) the Southern story. In- 
deed, he is a far more persuasive narrator than the Stevens-Mallison 
team in Intruder in the Dust or than Faulkner himself in the entr’actes 
of Requiem for a Nun, though the argument remains the same. Even 
the shrewd tale-teller, V. K. Ratliff, who informs us in The Hamlet 
that the color-line still exists beyond the grave, is no match for Ike. 
Like William Jennings Bryan at the monkey trial, Ike can readily evoke 
in the jurors a kindly disposition toward himself because he is the 
authentic, sterling example and product (impurities notwithstanding) 
of the righteous Cause which he advocates. 
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To conclude with the assertion that Faulkner is echoing Yeats’s 
famous lines in “The Second Coming” would be attractive but 
unjustified: 

The best lack all conviction, while the worst 
Are full of passionate intensity. 


By refusing to decide the issue, by declining Yeats’s aristocratic 
solution, Faulkner induces a condition of paralysis and in this way 
perpetuates the status quo. It is his frenzied meditations that many 
critics have mistaken for actual commitment, negative or positive, 
when in fact Mr. Faulkner provides little more than consolation for 
the suspended intellect. 


Book Reviews 


Stravinsky by Roman Vlad. New York: Oxford University Press, 1960. Pp. vii 
+ 232. $7.00. 


Without intending to inflict upon Igor Stravinsky the stigma of an ethically 
culpable creativity, Mr. Vlad has managed with remarkable effectiveness to accom- 
plish just that in this supplemental and expanded version of program notes written 
by him in 1955-56 for the Radio-televisione Italiana presentation of Stravinsky’s 
complete works. Although his discourse reveals throughout an intensely partisan 
point of view as well as what amounts to an almost desperate zeal in proclaiming 
Stravinsky’s kingly stature in music of the twentieth century, it displays more 
the character of a defense than an affirmation and the end result seems to be a 
continuous, albeit valiant, apologia for Stravinsky’s consistent history of eclectic 
pilfering. 

Every twentieth century composer has had the same problems which Stravinsky 
faced in solving the post-romantic dilemma which was inherited from the nine- 
teenth century. Most of those who did not embrace some aspect of the serial 
technique of Schoenberg and Webern chose instead to expand the existing 
techniques into a kind of polydiatonic or pandiatonic concept of harmonic and 
melodic organization, and since within these concepts it was very difficult to 
create melodic material that was genuinely fresh and new, most composers found 
it necessary and fruitful to investigate other sources of musical inspiration than 
those which immediately preceded them in times and place. 

Some turned to folk music and there found a reservoir of melodic and some- 
times rhythmic raw material. Some became pre-occupied with rhythm and 
timbre and exploited percussive and heterophonic effects derived from Eastern 
cultures. Some looked to jazz for their inspiration, and some initiated a cult of 
simplification to the point of inanity. Others looked backwards to earlier 
creative expressions, particularly to the 14th, 16th and 18th centuries and a 
variety of neo-medieval, neo-renaissance and neo-classic trends became wide- 
spread. Composers all but became musicological researchers as they investigated 
the music of other times and other cultures, and at no time in the history of 
music have they been so educated, so enlightened, so conversant with the old 
and the exotic. But of all those who chose this basic way of seeking suitably 
intriguing creative influences, Stravinsky has been the most indefatigable, the 
most omnivorous, the most insatiable and perhaps the least scrupulous in using 
the music of others. It was most certainly inevitable that he should ultimately 
ingest the serial techniques and one can already sense him observing electronic 
music with a hungry eye. 

If it is obvious and apparent to all those who love Stravinsky’s music, and 
particularly to those who know his music analytically, that once he has a pregnant 
thematic idea he is a veritable sorcerer, it should be at least suspected that he 
has had some considerable trouble during his creative life in originating his own 
thematic ideas. He has appeared unable to create a long, flowing melodic line 
with a genuine inner organic unity which does not derive in some way from 
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some ether source. And all the involved discussions of neo-classicism, onto- 
logical time, morphological transformations and the assimilation of all earlier music 
in the melting pot of his personality, such as we find in Vlad’s book, will not 
make it any less so. Who knows but what the inconsistencies, the changes of 
direction, the ambivalences, and the vast range of Stravinsky’s devouring appetite 
which Vlad tries so earnestly to reconcile together in one compatible line of 
creative growth and development may be due to the composer’s vulnerability in 
the most primary incipient stage of writing music—i.e., the creation of a thematic 
entity with real dimension and contour, with real and continuing melodic sig- 
nificance and identity? 

But let us examine how Mr. Vlad interprets Stravinsky’s long and continual 
reliance upon other sources for the incipient thematic impetus to his striking 
and fantastically inventive craftsmanship. First, it must be pointed out that from 
POiseau de Feu onward there is scarcely a single work by Stravinsky referred to 
in this text concerning which the author does not admit, indeed call attention to, 
derivative influences or actual thematic borrowings from other specified sources. 
These borrowings, unparalleled in the work of any other composer of comparable 
fame in the history of western music, encompass a panorama which reaches from 
Gesualdo to Webern, from Lithuanian folk songs to American jazz and includes 
a significant number of works consisting entirely of second-hand and not always 
efficaciously refurbished music taken from earlier composers. 

Without the slightest literary counterpart of a blush, the author attempts to 
justify in each separate case, and to defend in general, Stravinsky’s right to re- 
constitute and use these already written works as his own, and the justifications are 
sufficiently varied to cover the differing degrees and kinds of borrowing which 
are revealed. Let us cite a few of the many different directions taken by Mr. 
Vlad’s reasoning as he interposes it between Stravinsky and the implicit charges 
of plagiarism and lack of originality, evidences of which he himself so freely 
discloses. 


1. Histoire du Soldat (page 62) 
“On the musical side Stravinsky tried to give the work a similarly 
universal character . . . he draws his material from a variety of sources; 
from American rag time to Argentine tango; from Swiss brass band 
to Spanish pasodoble; from Bach’s chorales and preludes to the 
Viennese waltz. .. . All these heterogeneous elements are thrown into 
the melting pot, and the result is one of Stravinsky’s most homo- 
geneous and original works.” 


2. Pulcinella (page 76) 
This is “the first in a series of works in which Stravinsky by more 
or less explicit references to the works of the great composers of the 
past reconstitutes in the mirror of his own personal idiom a picture 
of the last 200 years of western musical culture.” 

3. Les Noces (page 71) 
“, . . This would mean that Stravinsky borrowed two themes for 
The Wedding and not one as he himself claims. On the other hand, 
in the case of the liturgical motive Stravinsky probably transformed 
it to such an extent that he felt justified in claiming it as his own.” 

4. Concerto for Piano (page 85) 
After pointing out that the most “extraordinary ingredients” have 
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been gathered together in this piece including strong suggestions of 
Handel, Bach, Scarlatti, jazz, Vivaldi and Eric Satie, the author con- 
cludes that “Stravinsky succeeds once again in taking a vast variety 
of elements from outside and fusing them in the melting pot of his 
own personality.” 


5. Symyphony in 3-Movements (page 148) 
“This is an extremely significant borrowing, though Stravinsky uses it 
only for more or less structural purposes.” 


6. Choral Variations on Bach’s Von Himmel Hoch (page 197) 
“The chorale variations are not a mere transcription,” nor is this 
work another example of “taking over ready-made musical ideas and 
subjecting them to a real process of ‘ phagocytosis,’ . . . the recasting 
is unparalleled from the morphological standpoint.” 


In other places we learn that such references to outside sources show “his 
remarkable flexibility, receptivity and capacity for assimilation ” (p. 223); that 
“he is not hide-bound or dogmatic” (p. 224); that “he has drunk deep from 
every new source” (p. 223); that it “gives the work more of a punch without 
actually betraying the spirit and atmosphere of the original” (p. 76). 

Once he attempts to provide justification for Stravinsky’s “ music to the second 
power” by pointing out that other composers before him have also indulged 
themselves similarly (Bach, Liszt, p. 76) not realizing apparently that the Bach 
transcriptions are not at all comparable and that it was primarily this extensive 
use of second-hand material which induced history to consign Liszt to such a 
low estate. A comparison with Liszt for moral precedent will condemn Stra- 
vinsky, not vindicate him. Once, the direction of his argument implies a rather 
specious justification on the basis of the large number of other twentieth century 
composers who have in turn been influenced by Stravinsky (p. 223). Here one 
is tempted to say “two wrongs don’t make a right.” Somehow it would appear 
that Stravinsky’s own conscience in the matter might be adduced from this 
response (found in Robert Craft’s Conversations avec Stravinsky), which he 
made when asked if he was interested in the resurrection of Italian masters of 
the 16th to the 18th century. A propos of Pergolesi he replied: “ Pulcinella [his 
own work based entirely on excerpts from numerous Pergolesi compositions) est 
la seule de [ses] oeuvres que j'aime.” 

At any rate, in so extensively devoting his energies to the refutation of implied 
criticism, particularly that criticism which might impugn Stravinsky’s creative 
integrity, Mr. Vlad has in reality served to call undue attention to this aspect 
of the composer’s output and in so doing he has siphoned off some of the reader’s 
admiration for those facets of Stravinsky’s genius which are genuine and fresh, 
excitingly new and incisively positive. 

For the rest, it must be said that the book is well organized and fluently written, 
although it would seem to consider the Stravinsky works a bit too technically for 
the layman while being too superficially descriptive from the point of view of 
the trained and knowledgeable musician. The language is sometimes ornate and 
overblown and occasionally soars into a quasi-philosophical discourse of veiled 
intent and dubious context, as for example in certain passages concerning Le 
Sacre du Printemps. 

The author relies rather heavily for documentation upon Stravinsky’s own 
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writings and upon those of his erstwhile amanuensis and musical interpreter, 
Robert Craft, but provides a sound bibliography and a helpful index of Stravinsky’s 
works at the back of the book. Certain discussions found at some chapter 
beginnings concerning twentieth century techniques and styles are well done and 
the partial analyses of those works employing the serial technique are valuable 
and clear. 

However, it must be said that the author’s self-assumed role of biased pro- 
tagonist keeps his book from being a significantly objective contribution to the 
critical assessment of Stravinsky’s role in twentieth century composition. 


Rutu S. Wytie 
Wayne State University 


Rainer Maria Rilke: Masks and the Man by H. F. Peters. Seattle: University 
of Washington Press, 1960. Pp. xiv + 226. $5.75. 


Mr. Peters judiciously anticipates the astonished exclamation (“ What! Another 
Rilke book!?”) by disavowing any intention of adding “yet another critical 
study to the already large library of Rilke literature” (p. ix). He announces 
two reasons for writing the present volume: first, “to show Rilke’s impact on 
modern poetry”; and, second, “to present Rilke’s poetry to the English-speaking 
reader in such a form that he will be stirred to read it” (p. ix). It is my feeling 
that he succeeds only partially in both regards. 

A whole volume might well be devoted to the first question, which is treated 
in the opening chapter and, although frequent opportunity presents itself in the 
course of the text, is not mentioned again. Beginning with a very apt quotation 
from Auden, Mr. Peters demonstrates with well-chosen examples how Rilke 
gradually became known, was critically accepted and ultimately acclaimed in 
England, France, the United States, and Germany. But with the exception of 
one lonely passage from Sidney Keyes’ “ The Foreign Gate” he makes no effort 
to show us with concrete examples how Rilke affected subsequent poets, as, for 
instance, Belmore does in his study of Rilke’s Craftsmanship. Instead, Mr. 
Peters cites publication statistics, lists translators, quotes reviews. This is all very 
edifying, and it reveals the author’s impressive knowledge of the Rilke bibli- 
ography—one is tempted in many cases to say: of the Rilke hagiography—but it 
fails to explain precisely what we would like to know: Is Rilke merely a piece de 
résistance for cocktail-party chatter, or did his poetry actually transform the 
literary art of subsequent times? 

In the remaining seven chapters Rilke’s major works, which are taken up in 
chronological order, are discussed in the light of a few predominant symbols 
that reflect the central themes of the poet: the will to transformation, along 
with its opposite pole of Narcissism; and, generally speaking, the conflict within 
Rilke between the extremes of Poet or Saint. The image of the Mask (with its 
corresponding antithesis, the Narcissistic mirror), which Rilke employs ex- 
tensively in his early poems, the New Poems, and the autobiographical novel 
Malte Laurids Brigge, is considered at the outset as the broad symbol that 
embraces these themes and encompasses subsequent images that the poet affects 
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in his works: dolls, angels, Orpheus, roses, and others. Mr. Peters argues per- 
suasively that the Mask is ‘not only an artistic device occurring in the poetry, 
but also a psychic defense-mechanism that Rilke adopted in his own life in order 
to protect himself from the personal encroachments of even his closest friends 
and to provide a fagade behind which he might peacefully distil his personality 
so as to be pure enough to reverberate to the poetry of which he considered 
himself but the humble vessel. The procedure of symbol analysis is especially 
effective for the Book of Hours, the New Poems, and the Sonnets to Orpheus. 
Between the Book of Hours and the New Poems Rilke swung from the pole of 
Saint to that of Poet; the spiritual exhaustion that followed the New Poems and 
Malte was overcome in the Duino Elegies; and the conflicting themes and images, 
according to Mr. Peters, were finally reconciled in the ultimate vision of Orpheus 
in the breath-taking poetic achievement of the sonnets, which were precipitated 
in part by Valéry’s conception of the dance as metamorphosis. In a book aimed at 
an English-speaking audience Mr. Peters succeeds remarkably well in conveying 
an impression of the union of sound and image that obtains in many of the 
Sonnets to Orpheus. The last chapter deals with Rilke’s late poems under the 
sign of the rose as an expression of the theme of contradiction, which Mr. Peters 
ties in very neatly with his earlier remarks on masks as a central image. For 
under his various masks Rilke was able to utter contradictory statements that 
have long been a source of perplexed despair for the critics, and within individual 
poems this proclivity for contradiction precipitates itself in the form of paradox. 
A consideration on the nature of paradox leads Mr. Peters to his concluding 
remarks, in which he sums up his own view of Rilke: “His apotheosis of the 
paradox, the pure contradiction, means that, while he did not find the cer- 
tainty of faith . . . he found a precarious equilibrium between hope and despair 
and affirmed it so fervently that feelings of faith are aroused in the reader” 
(p. 187). Thus Mr. Peters assumes a sane position of moderation between the 
cultists who claim almost religious validity for Rilke’s poetry and the cynics 
who regard his visions as acceptable only to a deranged mind. It is a very satis- 
factory position, for it allows the reader to enjoy the ambiguity of the poetry 
aesthetically without feeling compelled to search out a rigorous system of thought 
behind them. For Rilke, as the author repeatedly stresses, was a magnificent poet, 
but not an original thinker. 

The method of thematic interpretation works well for the Book of Hours and 
the Sonnets to Orpheus, which are dominated by—indeed, emerge from—a central 
image; and for the New Poems, which vary so greatly in substance and theme 
that one can reasonably expect only the analysis of selected examples. The 
method does not lend itself so adequately, however, to Malte Laurids Brigge and 
the Duino Elegies. In the case of the novel, which is discussed under the percep- 
tive heading “Hamlet in Paris,” Mr. Peters, taking Rilke’s word for the fact 
that “he had no plan, no plot, no clear idea of precisely what he wanted to do” 
(p. 75), never attempts to indicate that the book actually does consist of more 
than “a number of powerful but transparently autobiographical scenes” (p. 83). 
These remarks are true enough, of course, but the novel also has a clear symbolic 
structure that offers, as a matter of fact, much grist for Mr. Peters’ mill. Thus the 
parable of the Prodigal Son, which Rilke retells at the end of his book, is shown 
to be an expression of the themes of love and fear; but it is not interpreted as 
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the keystone of a novel in which the themes of childhood and love are treated, 
respectively, in parts one and two, and then resolved at the last minute by 
Rilke’s unique conception of the Biblical parable. Nor does Mr. Peters mention 
the important transitional scene between the two parts of the book—the descrip- 
tion of the Cluny tapestries of the Dame a Licorne—as a poetic extension of the 
symbols of the mirror and the theme of Narcissism, which he discusses in an 
earlier chapter. Likewise, it is undeniable that dolls and angels are key symbols 
in the Duino Elegies, but these poems, unlike the New Poems, depend on the 
structure of the entire cycle for their meaning and their effect. Not only does 
each of the ten elegies have a form of its own; the poems also form a sequence 
and a whole. The unity and full meaning of the elegies does not emerge from 
the discussion of dolls and angels, although Mr. Peters’ interpretation of the 
symbols does indeed extend the basic theme of his study. 

Although he refers widely—and sometimes almost indiscriminately, one feels— 
to world literature from Dante to Valéry, Mr. Peters all too frequently neglects 
the deeper implications of superficial similarities: implications that certainly affect 
any view of Rilke’s “impact” on modern poetry. Thus Mr. Peters does not 
relate the mask symbol to the theme that might be called homo compositus and 
that plays a major role in modern literature from Yeats and Musil to Camus and 
Faulkner. Mr. Peters is also visibly distressed by the question of Rilke’s mysticism, 
to which he constantly returns. “Rilke was no mystic in the true sense of the 
word. For the true mystic negates the world: Rilke affirmed it” (p. 59). The 
whole difficulty lies, I think, in the author’s own too narrow definition of 
mysticism, for he insists that “the true mystic distrusts his senses and mortifies 
the flesh” (p. 59). Mr. Peters is thinking here only of the hair-robe variety, 
whereas Rilke was actually one of the countless modern writers who, in a reaction 
against naturalism and science, placed their faith in an anti-intellectual perception 
of true being behind the empirical mask of reality—an attitude that can justifiably 
be called mysticism and that can be found in Maeterlinck, Proust, Joyce, Yeats, 
Hofmannsthal, and many others around the turn of the century. Mr. Peters 
finally concedes that “there are areas of close agreement between Rilke’s thought 
and that of the East” although Rilke was a “typically Western artist” (p. 193). 
I personally would be inclined, instead of posing these two alternatives as anti- 
theses, to resolve them by asserting that Rilke has close affinities with Eastern 
thought precisely because he is a typically “ modern” Western artist, and thereby, 
instead of isolating Rilke, place him in the tradition that, since Schopenhauer, 
has linked writers and thinkers as disparate as Jung, Spengler, Nietzsche, Hesse, 
Rolland, Yeats, and many others. 

The individual interpretations are, in general, satisfactory and illuminating, 
but I have very serious reservations about the analysis of “The Panther” as an 
illustration of Rilke’s conception of “the miracle,” as Mr. Peters implies in his 
detailed exegesis (p. 106). In poems like “ The Donor,” “Saint George,” or “ The 
Unicorn” Rilke portrays moments of intense concentration and inner prepared- 
ness for the mystical advent of a miracle. “The Panther” is quite different: 
though in the last stanza the reader is forced to identify himself with the panther, 
the point of the poem is the penetration through empirical reality to the very 
essence of the portrayed object. It is indeed a “ mystical” poem insofar as Rilke, 
dissatisfied with phenomenal appearance, relies on intuitive empathy for the pro- 
jection into the panther, but it has nothing to do with a “miracle” in the 
definition that Mr. Peters has borrowed from Weigand’s article. 
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Mr. Peters’ book practically begs for comparison with Ellmann’s Yeats: The 
Man and the Masks, with which it has far more in common than the inverted 
title. Both studies, namely, attempt to bridge the gap between factual biography 
and purely critical studies by means of the mask and related symbols that play 
a key role in the life and works of both poets. It is thus surprising, in a work 
that explicitly purports to “locate” Rilke within the framework of modern 
poetry, to encounter only one casual reference to Yeats, the poet who more than 
T. S. Eliot and Valéry (who along with Rilke form, according to Peters, the 
major triumvirate of twentieth-century poetry) could illuminate by comparison 
and contrast Mr. Peters’ conception of Rilke. For in Yeats we have not only the 
same central image of the Mask, but also, sutatis mutandis, the essential will to 
transformation, the concern with mysticism, the rose symbol, and the conflict 
between poet and saint. 

Mr. Peters has read his Rilke long, well, and with love. As a result his inter- 
pretations of the poems and his remarks on the function of Rilke’s symbols stem 
from an organic conception of the poet’s life and works. The main fault of the 
book lies not in the author’s knowledge or sensitivity, but in his lack of a 
consistent point of view, which is as misleading in a critical study as in a novel. 
In the first place, Mr. Peters shifts kaleidoscopically back and forth between 
interpretation, criticism, refutation of other critics, and biography, thereby often 
shattering a clear line of development in his own exegesis and leaving a blurred 
impression with the reader. And in the second place, he relies far too heavily on 
secondary sources, quoting when his own words would have been more to the 
point, and displaying a pronounced tendency to footnote the obvious (“thin- 
lipped academic critics”). This leads inevitably to the perpetuation of dubious 
insights (e. g. the remarks on Kafka, p. 44, or the littero-mystical jargon on p. 175), 
to quotation that is misleading out of context (e.g. the quotation from Demetz, 
p- 50), and to a sort of spurious literary arithmetic, whereby the author adds the 
perfectly good pears of Miss Butler to Weigand’s sound apples and then offers 
us the sum in bananas (e.g. the miraculous in “ The Panther”). I, for one, would 
have been much happier if Mr. Peters had omitted half of his 628 footnoted 
references and had devoted the space to an extension of his own observations 
on the development of themes and symbols, allowing room when necessary 
(Malte and the Duino Elegies) for at least brief mention of the structure within 
which the symbols operate and for a hint, at least, to the English-speaking 
audience, that Rilke’s sonnet and elegy forms are not otherwise typical in German. 
Yet as it stands, the book offers a view of Rilke that is not available in the 
numerous biographies, interpretations, and critical studies, and the author’s en- 
thusiasm is contagious. 

THEODORE ZIOLKOWSKI 


Yale University 


Burns: A Study of the Poems and Songs by Thomas Crawford. Stanford: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1960. Pp. xv + 400. $6.50. 


It is a curious fact that, despite the immense literature on Burns which has 
accumulated over the last century and a half, it has been only within very 
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recent years that serious critical attention has been devoted to Burns’s poetry. In 
this respect, as in some others, Burns has shared the same fate as Byron: criticism 
of his work has been neglected in favor of biography. And yet, in the last 
analysis, it is their poetry which makes Burns and Byron important to us; there 
are fascinating personalities in every generation, but great creative artists are 
extremely rare. Nevertheless, in the great welter of “lives” and miscellaneous 
Burnsiana no really thorough attempt to come to grips with Burns’s poetry as 
such was made before David Daiches’ critical study in 1952. Thus Daiches’ book 
was, amazingly enough, the pioneer effort in Burns criticism. 

Now we have Thomas Crawford’s Burns: A Study of the Poems and Songs, 
which is by all odds the best book on Burns since Daiches’, and in some respects 
is the finest treatment of Burns to be found anywhere. The author is a native 
Scot who was born and reared in Edinburgh but now teaches at the University 
of Auckland, New Zealand. Dr. Crawford’s study of the poems and songs is, 
on the whole, a more exclusively critical treatment than Daiches’ and is generally 
more detailed and thoroughgoing. The author examines Burns’s poetic develop- 
ment in a roughly chronological fashion. The first six chapters (192 pages) 
discuss Burns’s growth as a poet up to the publication of the Kilmarnock volume 
of 1786. In this section of the book is an interesting account of Burns’s poetic 
apprenticeship, followed by careful critical analyses of the great poems and most 
of the minor pieces which Burns wrote during this first splendid creative period. 
The two chapters (85 pages) which come next are devoted to discussion of the 
middle phase of the poet’s career—the achievements of his Edinburgh experience 
and subsequent settlement in Dumfriesshire. These chapters take us from 1786 
to the composition of “Tam O’Shanter” in 1791. The final section (91 pages) 
consists of a long chapter on the songs (the last phase) and a conclusion on 
Burns as a world poet. 

Two themes which run all the way through Crawford’s book are notable 
as more or less new interpretations in Burns criticism: his theory of Burns’s use 
of language, and his emphasis on the development of Burns’s political thought. 
The author points out that the old generalization that Burns is an effective poet 
only when writing in his native Scots tongue is not really valid. Burns is often 
extremely powerful when writing standard English, and Crawford amply demon- 
strates this truth, demonstrates it more fully and convincingly than any earlier 
critic has done. Furthermore, he contends that Burns gets some of his best effects 
through a skillful intermingling and juxtaposition of his Scots and English styles. 
These effects are apparent in a great many of Burns’s songs (“A Red, Red 
Rose,” “ Mary Morison,” “O Wert Thou in the Cauld Blast,” etc.), and in a 
surprisingly large proportion of the poems. Relatively few of Burns’s pieces are 
in pure Scots or in standard English; most of them are mixtures of various Scots 
and English styles which Burns consciously manipulates as though they were 
different strings of a musical instrument. Crawford is mainly sound and con- 
vincing in his development of this thesis. He argues, furthermore, that some of 
Burns’s passages which are clearly reminiscent of earlier or contemporary English 
poets and which have therefore usually been deplored as second-rate imitations 
are nevertheless poetically effective in their special contexts. In this respect the 
author sometimes pushes his thesis too far, especially in his critiques of “The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night,” and “The Vision.” His attempt to defend and justify 
the two poems on these grounds is, in my view, unsuccessful. The jarring disunity 
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of tone and language in both pieces simply cannot be justified artistically by 
the linguistic theory of the author. Though even he cannot swallow the prepos- 
terous passage on the villainous seducer in “ The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” he 
struggles manfully but unconvincingly to praise the rest of the poem. Despite 
the fact that Crawford goes much too far here and in two or three other places, 
on the whole his discussion of Burns’s use of language is original and illuminating. 

Another important strand which runs all the way through Crawford’s study is 
his treatment of Burns’s political thought. “Almost everything that Burns ever 
wrote was political, in the broadest sense of that word. The central core of all 
his thought was his exploration of the Scottish predicament.” There is more 
careful analysis of this aspect of Burns’s development here than is to be found 
anywhere else. It must be admitted, however, that Crawford’s keen interest in 
Burns’s politics leads him into lengthy discussions of several mediocre or down- 
right bad poems. Also, the author’s treatment of this theme tends to leave the 
impression that Burns was considerably more of an intellectual than the evidence 
would warrant. Granted that the poet was a man of strong and penetrating 
mental power and keen curiosity, it may well be doubted that he was as con- 
sciously perceptive of current political philosophies as Crawford implies. Despite 
these objections, however, the author’s detailed study of Burns’s political views 
is an important and valuable contribution to our understanding of the poet’s mind. 

Analyses of individual poems are generally excellent. The author shows sound 
critical judgment and his painstaking attention to detail gives significant new 
insights into many of the poems. He is especially good on sound effects through- 
out and includes in an appendix illuminating specimens of phonetic patterns in 
Burns’s work. There are, of course, occasional slips; in his discussion of “ The 
Jolly Beggars,” for example, Crawford treats two of the female characters (the 
“raucle carlin” whom the caird takes from the fiddler and the “dame” whom 
the fiddler finally gets “behint the chicken cavie”) as though they were one and 
the same. Despite this error, however, his analysis of “The Jolly Beggars” 
is basically sound and penetrating. His critiques of most of the major poems— 
especially of the verse epistles, “Holy Willie’s Prayer,” “Death and Dr. Horn- 
book,” “ Halloween,” “To a Mouse,” “The Holy Fair,” and “Tam O'Shanter ” 
—are most satisfying; and he has, in addition, some enlightening things to say 
about several of the minor and little known pieces such as “A Mauchline 
Wedding.” 

One of the highlights of this book is the author’s account of Burns’s relations 
with the Kirk. His second chapter, entitled “Calvin’s Well,” is the clearest and 
most brilliant exposition of eighteenth-century Calvinist doctrine and of Burns’s 
attitudes toward it that I have ever seen. Crawford’s handling of this part of 
the poet’s experience is, I think, extraordinarily skillful. 

The last chapter is short but full of substance, presenting the author’s con- 
clusions as to the central characteristics of Burns’s poems and as to his stature as a 
world poet. He sees in Burns’s work four main interests: love (most often 
expressed as physical desire); comradeship between man and man; “the unique- 
ness and sanctity of individual human beings” (as opposed to the conformist 
pressures and dogmas of society); and the poet’s cult of the “Honest Man.” 
Crawford has high praise for Burns’s songs and for his satires. The songs, he 
contends, represent a profoundly original use of folk materials. Also, he ranks 
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Burns as one of the three or four greatest British verse satirists, and, after 
Chaucer, the first of non-dramatic comic poets in our literature. In a final sum- 
ming up, he places Burns among the great poets of the second rank (below the 
giant figures of Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Milton), in the distinguished company 
of such men as Marlowe, Donne, Dryden, Blake, Wordsworth, Browning, and 
Yeats. 

Altogether, this book is a most important and enlightening contribution to 
Burns scholarship. It is fully and carefully documented and indexed, and 
written in a clear and lively style. Dr. Crawford brings to bear upon his subject 
a trained and sensitive critical mind as well as impressive erudition. His wide- 
ranging knowledge of the cultural background of eighteenth-century Scotland 
provides a solid basis for his judgments. Clearly, this book is a milestone in the 
long history of Burns studies; with it the modern scholarly criticism of Burns 
may be said to have come of age. 

Auttan H. MacLaine 
Texas Christian University 


The Dark Night of Samuel Taylor Coleridge by Marshall Suther. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1960. Pp. 232. $5.00. 


This is not a study that concentrates, as does Lowes’ famous Road to Xanadu, 
on “The Rime of the Ancient Mariner,” or as Nethercot’s Road to Tryermaine 
on “Christabel,” or as Elizabeth Schneider’s Coleridge, Opium, and Kubla Khan 
on “Kubla Khan,” or as Adrien Bonjour’s Coleridge’s “ Hymn before Sunrise” 
on the poem of that name; rather it concentrates upon Coleridge’s “Ode to 
Dejection” as the crucial poem in his poetic career. The special flavor or 
bouquet of this book comes from the fact that it is a study of “ Dejection” in 
the light of three works: The Situation of Poetry by Jacques and Raissa Maritain, 
L’Ame Romantique et le Réve and Poésie et Mystique by Albert Béguin. 

A problem any poet faces is that of continuing to be a poet after his twenty- 
fifth or thirtieth year. It is a problem raised by Eliot in his essay “ Tradition and 
the Individual Talent.” A poet cannot continue to write out of his own early 
experiences without soon running dry or exhausting his theme. He has, therefore, 
to find subjects that are not of immediate personal concern, in fact, the further 
away from his personal concerns the better; he has to dramatize, to express 
“significant emotion”; he has to pour the often painful experience of his own 
life into an “objective correlative.” We all know how poorly Coleridge, and 
Wordsworth for that matter, solved this problem, and how Tennyson continued 
to sing dulcetly, but in a falsetto voice. 

The causes for Coleridge’s discouragement are complex and many possible 
reasons for the dampening of his poetic genius have been advanced. There is no 
doubt that to some extent Wordsworth acted as dampener; this topic has been 
ably treated by I. A. Richards in an article, “ Coleridge the Vulnerable Poet,” in 
Yale Review (June, 1959). Opium may have caused a relaxation, a substitution 
of dreaming for doing. The unfulfilled love for Sara Hutchinson may be blamed, 
and it undoubtedly had a withering effect, yet unhappy love does not inevitably 
end in poetic barrenness, as witness Dante and Beatrice, or Yeats and Maud 
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Gonne. Coleridge himself blames his deep studies in metaphysics, in which he 
tried to drown his sorrows. One of the virtues of Suther’s book is that this 
reason for Coleridge’s poetic unfruitfulness is critically examined and found not 
to be valid. Suther points out rightly that poetry and metaphysics can go hand 
in hand: Coleridge’s “ philosophical activities continued through the period of 
greatest poetic production, 1794-99, and included his first contact with Kant, 
one of the important philosophical influences in his life” (p. 23). None of these 
are authentic reasons. The blame for Coleridge’s failure to write major poetry 
after “ Dejection” must be placed where it belongs, namely on Coleridge himself: 
it is primarily a failure of the will, a failure in poetic discipline. Yeats and 
Eliot in our time have given magnificent examples of how it is possible to write 
poetry after the initial impetus of youth is over. 

Mr. Suther does a close reading of “ Dejection,” having prepared for this by a 
study of Coleridge’s characteristic imagery; he observes, for instance, that “the 
light of noonday had never presided over Coleridge’s poetic activity” (p. 77). 
He remarks on the startling change that had come over Coleridge’s feeling by the 
time we reach “Dejection”; nature, instead of being impregnated with divinity, 
has become corpselike. 

The central concern of Mr. Suther’s study is partly revealed in the title, The 
Dark Night of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. The “ dark night” has obvious reference 
to mystics, to St. John of the Cross particularly. A great deal is made of a dis- 
tinction between the poetic experience and the mystic experience, a distinction 
that has been made by Jacques Maritain. Coleridge, Mr. Suther claims, expected 
too much from the poetic experience, more than the poetic experience can be 
asked to bear; he expected the mystic’s reward of the unitive life. Mr. Suther, 
taking his cue from the Maritains, thinks that the proper issue of the poetic 
experience is the poem; the proper issue of the mystic experience is silence, the 
dark night, and the mystic’s discipline, in other words, the religious tao or way, 
culminating in the ecstatic bliss of the annihilation of self in unity of being. 

Now I am far from being as certain as Mr. Suther seems to be that some of 
Coleridge’s early experiences when he stood, “silent, with swimming sense,” were 
not mystic. I do not question the validity of the experiences: it would be like 
saying, “Mr. Keats, you did not hear the nightingale,” or “Mr. Coleridge, you 
did not see the level sunshine glimmer with green light through the stalks of 
flax” (“Fears in Solitude”), or the western sky “and its peculiar tint of yellow 
green” (“Dejection”). But the truth is that Coleridge had neither the discipline 
to become a mystic of the order of St. John of the Cross or St. Theresa, nor to 
continue writing major poetry after the supreme effort of the “Mariner” and 
the swan-song of “Dejection.” Had he had it, much of his dejection would 
have been exorcised; he would have vanquished despair in the joy of poetic 
creation. 

One of the most interesting sections of Mr. Suther’s book is found in the final 
chapter called “The Romantic Echec.” Mr. Suther observes that Coleridge seems 
indeed to be a rara avis, a bird of strange plumage, when set against the sober 
eighteenth century, Wordsworth and Southey, but he is less startling when put 
among his peers, Poe (though for some reason Poe isn’t mentioned), Baudelaire, 
Nerval, Rimbaud, Yeats. The comparison between Coleridge and Rimbaud is 
particularly stimulating, for the reason that there is a real basis for it. Neverthe- 
less Coleridge, with his Biedermeier sensibility (for instance, the lines about 
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“my pensive Sara” and “our lot o’ergrown / With the white-flower’d Jasmin” 
in “The Eolian Harp”), was hardly as resolute a rebel as Rimbaud. The later 
Coleridge is compared in an interesting way to the later Yeats, and Mr. Suther 
remarks that “The Garden of Boccaccio” is Coleridge’s version of “Sailing to 
Byzantium.” It even happens that Coleridge’s song from Zapolya has a golden 
bird, yet how light is that little song compared to the massive significance of 
Yeats’s “Sailing to Byzantium.” One especially fascinating comment is made 
when it is suggested that Coleridge never exploited the resources of poetry as 
magic, though in “Kubla Khan” he seemed about to do so. 

Mr. Suther’s book is a sensitive and valuable addition to the literature on 
Coleridge, yet his failure to use the Kathleen Coburn edition of the notebooks 
and the final Earl Leslie Griggs edition of the letters is mysterious and unac- 
countable, especially in view of his several references to Kathleen Coburn. Aside 
from this lapse (which seems to make his scholarship on Coleridge a little 
antiquated), his book is enriched by flashes of shrewdness or piquancy (“I am 
always suspicious of Sara and the skillet of boiling milk”), and his remarks on the 
psychoanalysis of Coleridge or the psychoanalytic criticism of Coleridge’s poems 
seem to me eminently sane. 

James V. Baker 
University of Houston 


Style in Art: The Dynamics of Art as Cultural Expression by Lincoln Roths- 
child. New York: Thomas Yoseloff, 1960. Pp. 175, plates. $6.00. 


Of the numerous attempts to trace the origins of art, the theories least to Mr. 
Rothschild’s liking are those that stress art’s genesis in play, fantasy, escape or 
any other non-serious, not socially directed motive. By the same token, he is 
opposed to those who view style as something whimsical or superficial. For him, 
art is “human experience aesthetically enhanced and organically perfected for ex- 
pansion of the scope of human attention,” while it is the function of style “to 
summarize much that is deeply significant about a person or a society.” Roth- 
schild’s attitude towards art may be resented by those contemporary abstract- 
expressionists, action-painters, tachistes and the like who refuse to admit any 
connection between their activities and the needs and desires of the society 
of which, all their protests notwithstanding, they are part, for the author 
defines style as “those aspects of form that are correlated to produce a socially 
desirable expression consciously or unconsciously intended by the artist.” 

One may object to the two words that I have italicized, for a great deal of 
progressive art (the mature work of Rembrandt, and almost the entire output of 
Cézanne are good examples) is often so far advanced in both form and content 
as to be undesirable to the very society in which its creator is living. On the 
other hand, Rothschild’s attitude (related to that of John Dewey) may be wel- 
comed by those who do not wish to forget the close relationship between style and 
social circumstances, who feel that artists, in order to create worthwhile objects, 
must be thoroughly sensitive to basic social forces, cannot help being influenced 
by the very forces that impel civilized humans to live in groups. The author 
assails the notion that artists, however great, stand entirely outside society, instead 
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of being shaped by it. But what about Rembrandt or Cézanne whom we have 
mentioned above? The author does not refer to them specifically, but they were 
not above and beyond society merely because their work was misunderstood by 
the conservative or, if one prefers the term, reactionary, sectors of the art world: 
“The categorically revolutionary quality of genius seems to be supported by 
the need vital personalities have felt at times in the past, to reject stultifying 
conventions imposed by narrow social groups. In such cases it might be said, 
however, that the society itself must be judged eccentric in relation to basic 
natural impulses of human personality, and dissent considered a sign of true or 
larger social identification” (Rothschild’s italics). 

Thus, Mr. Rothschild’s position does not—as do totalitarian systems—exclude 
the nonconformist, since he may very well have his ear closer to the heart of the 
people than the socially more acceptable producers as well as consumers of art. 
His philosophy excludes, however, all that is frivolous, merely entertaining, or 
a means to conceal unenjoyable or menacing features of reality. Logically, he 
is opposed to the prevailing abstract styles which, to him, appear as “ an expression 
primarily of privileged, self-centered people with no practical concern.” Of 
course, a critic is privileged to have likes and dislikes, as is every appreciator 
of art. But no artistic manifestation, however loathsome or inferior it might 
seem, may be eliminated if one wishes to set up an aesthetic theory valid beyond 
rigid partisanship. For at all times there has been “escapist” art along with 
the creations, with deeply significant motivations, of socially conscious men. 
It is good to be reminded, for a change, of the socio-economic reasons behind 
art, to see stylistic transformation correlated to shifts in the “mode of doing” 
on the part of both artist and society, and to hear precision, rhythm, logic, 
craftsmanship extolled as the means whereby the artist can exert his power over 
the environment from which he grew. But in order to interpret style in an 
“objective and scientific fashion,” as the author set out to do, he is required to 
avoid one-sidedness and bias, and to connect social patterns with all forms of 
artistic expression. 

The approximately ninety small black-and-white illustrations following the text, 
printed in off-set and not always very clear, illuminate the author’s frank, un- 
equivocal position. For in these samples of art, reaching from paleolithic cave- 
drawings to pieces done in the 1950's, art with an easily identifiable social message 
predominates, while the specimens of abstract and surrealist art are dealt with 
somewhat negatively in the accompanying comments. On the other hand, the 
writer holds no brief for academic art, however easy to read and however care- 
fully executed. Thus, contrasting a Venus by Cabanel with one of the shocking 
women painted by De Kooning, he observes that the French artist’s unoriginal 
painting “ignores the vigorous advances in the social and economic life” in the 
artist’s time, and expresses his preference for the rather brutal, more original 
De Kooning “despite its outspoken antagonism to womanhood.” 


ALFRED WERNER 
New York 
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Dryden’s Aeneid and Its Seventeenth Century Predecessors by L. Proudfoot. 
New York: Barnes and Noble, Inc., 1960. Pp. vii + 279. $7.00. 


In this study of Dryden’s Aeneis, Mr. Proudfoot attempts a wide range of topics: 
he moves from Dryden’s use of earlier translations, to critical estimates of these 
translations, to an evaluation of Dryden’s work both in itself and in relation to 
the tradition of seventeenth-century Virgilian translation. But though his inten- 
tions are both valid and interesting, his book is neither. It is not merely super- 
ficial and incomplete, to an inexplicable degree; it is also beset by frequent self- 
contradictions, a general lack of clarity, and by major errors of fact and judgment. 

The author first sets out to determine Dryden’s sources in Book IV. Using 
only 17th century heroic couplet translations, he selects parallels almost entirely 
on the basis of similar rhyme words, yet often tries, in his scattered commentary, 
to judge other kinds of borrowings and poetic effects through these parallels. 
Apart from the basic confusion of method here—he selects his tools in one way 
and tries to make them do a job for which they are not equipped—he further 
invalidates almost all his conclusions by omitting Fanshawe’s Spenserian stanza 
version of Book IV, as not relevant to Dryden or the tradition (pp. 97-98). Yet 
he could—to take examples chosen according to his own method—have found in 
Fanshawe the source of both of Dryden’s rhyme words (XXXV, “name- 
shame”), while the sources Mr. Proudfoot gives have only one (“name”). Or, 
in XXII, he would have found in Fanshawe not only Dryden’s rhyme scheme, but 
striking similarities of syntax and diction, whereas the “source” he cites, Godol- 
phin, differs from Dryden in every possible way save the rhyme words. It is 
Mr. Proudfoot, not Dryden, who has “ignored Fanshawe” (p. 97). 

Even less explicable is the author’s unreliable handling of those sources he has 
chosen to consider. He sometimes, for instance, omits completely both Dryden’s 
line and its closely parallel source (cf. Dryden, 1. 235 with Godolphin, 1. 172). 
More often he reaches misleading conclusions, and since he supplies only partial 
or inaccurate substantiation, the reader has no way of recognizing the error. 
(An amusing though minor example is his assertion in LXXXI that the term 
“seek,” in a line otherwise drawn from Denham and Ogilby, is Dryden’s own; 
yet “seek” is used by virtually every other translator, including two Mr. Proud- 
foot himself numbers among Dryden’s sources, Godolphin and Vicars.) 

In the second part of the book, easily its most meaningful section, Proudfoot 
offers a few longer passages from each translation—especially valuable since some 
are scarce and inaccessible—together with comments. But a look at Surrey’s 16th 
century blank verse translation would have modified some of his conclusions 
about the originality of Didos Death, as well as its significance for Stapylton and 
the tradition. Nor is Didos Death “the first recorded rendering of any part of 
Virgil into heroic couplets” (p. 99). The author may be deliberately ignoring 
Gavin Douglas’s Scotch translation of 1553, but Ben Jonson’s Poetaster, 1601, 
contains, in the passage on Fame, an early example of a 17th century English 
heroic couplet translation which certainly ought to have been referred to here 
and in the preceding discussion of sources. Such omissions, along with a failure 
to relate these translations to the broader literary backgrounds of the period, 
also mar Mr. Proudfoot’s treatment of other aspects of this “tradition ”—develop- 
ments in language and in the heroic couplet. 

In the final chapters, Mr. Proudfoot returns to Dryden, and despite an in- 
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adequate grasp of the prefatory Dedication of the Aeneis (his own comment, 
p- 208, suggests a casual reading) he launches vigorous attacks against its critical 
attitudes. Among his many serious misapprehensions, one may note his remarks 
that Dryden was aware only of sound and simile in Virgil’s style (p. 263), or 
that the poet defended his Latinisms in terms of sound and ignored meaning 
(p. 232). 

His handling of the Latin text raises numerous other problems. He seems, for 
example, wholly unaware of the complexity of “ pietas” (and of Dryden’s dis- 
cussion of it in the Dedication) when he lists Dryden’s translation of “ insignem 
pietate,” “so brave, so just,” among many examples of doublets used pointlessly 
as “ metrical expedients” (p. 252). Equally disturbing is an earlier error (LXXVII, 
p- 61). Where Virgil speaks of maxima Juno and Saturnius pater, Godolphin 
keeps only “ Jove,” and Dryden adds “Juno.” Proudfoot, evidently not under- 
standing “Saturnius pater,” comments on Godolphin’s “Jove” as wrong, and 
on Dryden’s use of “ Juno” as a correction! 

Less important, yet also indicative, is Mr. Proudfoot’s use of the date 1692, in 
his chapter on Nisus and Euryalus, as if it were the date of Dryden’s complete 
Aeneis (published in 1697); and his use of Aeneid for Dryden’s work—without 
explanation—instead of Dryden’s own title, Aeneis. 

In a book which deals with material that is involved and inaccessible, the 
reader must be able to trust the writer completely. He must assume that the 
author has chosen and examined his materials wisely, presented them accurately, 
and has grasped his subject sufficiently well to reach valid conclusions. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Proudfoot inspires mistrust on all these counts. 

Anne R. Kine 
Adelphi College 


An Approach to “Hamlet” by L. C. Knights. Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1961. Pp. 91. $2.75. 


Purveyors of science keep reiterating that wide acceptance of a theory is not 
necessarily proof of its validity, also that a simple explanation may conceivably 
partake of simplicity, and also that so-called facts may become extremely complex 
phenomena as stronger, attention is directed at them. Literary criticism is, of 
course, an extremely inexact science. But the ego-defending-itself in literary 
interpretation and judgment sometimes seems vehement in inverse proportion to 
the possibility of exactitude. The real value of an Empson, pace Gardner and 
Tuve, is not whether he is right or wrong. It is that Empson has taught us not 
to be either cocksure or definitive concerning the poetic artifact. This does not 
mean that all glosses are equally valid. It does mean that the either-or perception 
is suspect, and that consensus of value is just that, and not what it is often 
thought to be, univocal explanation which sees only one meaning. That Othello 
is a great play, no one will deny. But that its greatness necessitates only one, 
supernal, rigid interpretation is naive. Furthermore, the history of art is just as 
full of masterpieces being thrown aside as it is of such being cherished. Again, as 
T. S. Eliot has affirmed, each age has certain biases that make it interested in 
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certain aspects of certain works—and uninterested, as Eliot does not say, in what 
later times choose to elevate. 

Like everybody else who earns his wages through teaching literature, I have 
my own Hamlet. Perhaps that is why my opinion of the work being reviewed 
is very high. Yet it had to overcome some steep prejudices. I do not like L. C. 
Knights’ other books very much. His How Many Children Had Lady Macbeth? 
is tendentious, and unfair to Bradley. His notion in Drama and Society in the 
Age of Jonson that the Elizabethan age was kitchless in its prose style is plain 
foolishness. And in Explorations Shakespeare’s mind is just as resistless a tempta- 
tion to him as to Traversi, and to a thousand other British critics who apparently 
think it non-U to regard a Shakespeare play as a play. To trace the permutations 
of that marvelous sensibility, that is the thing to do! 

But in this little book Professor Knights gives us a Hamlet who is both original 
and convincing. He insists, correctly, that we are not to view the play through 
the Prince’s eyes: we are to view it and him through our own eyes, and 
understand the melancholy Dane, not swallow him whole as the finest idealist of 
Western Civilization. To Knights Hamlet is an incomplete creature who cannot 
absord the fact of evil into his world-view. Evil overwhelms him and paralyzes 
his spiritual growth. Hence his thoughts and acts require careful scrutiny in order 
that we may see him as a hero manqué. 

There are extremely fine new but convincing insights in Knights’ paragraphs 
concerning the Ghost, Fortinbras, Osric, and others. Knights reads the play 
apart from our own and others’ preconceptions, and we are forced, if we listen 
to him, to throw away some of our mouldy sureties and regard the play as 
though we had never seen it before. If criticism does this, it can have no 
h:gher praise. Knights’ essay is the best Shakespeare criticism I have read in many 
a long day. 

Leo KirscHBAUM 
Wayne State University 
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